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BRITISH PLUTARCH. 


Tun LIFE or. | 
 Joun DRYDEN.» 


HIS Hluftrious poet was fon of 
Eraſmus Dryden, of Ticker- . 
miſh, in Northamptonſhire 3 
and born at Aldwinele, near 
Oundle, in 16317. He had 
hiseducarion 1 
ing at Weſtminſter-ſchool, under the famous 
Dr, Buſby ; and was from thence elected, in 
1650, a ſcholar of Trinity-college in Cam- 


brid | 
1 Athen. Oxon, 
Vor- VIII. B w. 


1 HE Fa, % \ 
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2 BRETASH PLUT ARCH. 

We have no account of any extraordinary 
indications of genins given by this great poet 
while in his, earlier days; and he is one in- 
ſtance how little regard is to be paid to, the 
figure a boy makes at ſchool. © Mr. Dryden 
was turned of thirty before he introduced any 
play upon the, flage ; and his ficſt, called The 

iid Gallants, met with* a very indifferent 
reception; ſo that, if he had not been impel- 
led, by the force of genius and propeaſian, 
he had never again attempted the ſtage. —A 
circumſtance which the lovers of dramatic po- 
_etry muſt ever have. regretted, as they would, 
an this cafe, have been deprived of one of the 
greateſt ornaments that ever adorned the pro- 
feſſion. | 2 | 

The year before he left the univerſity, he 
wrote a poem on the death of lord Haſtings : 
«« A performance,” ſay ſome of his critics, 
« very unworthy of, himſelf, and of the aſto- 
niſhing genius he afterwards diſcovered.” 

That Mr. Dryden had, at this time, no 
fixed principles, either in religion or politics, 
is abundantly evident from his heroic ſtanzas 


| 
| 
| 

" on Oliver Cromwell, written, after his funeral 
J 1 
n 


in 1658; and immediately upon the reſtora- 
tion he publiſhed Aſtræa Redux, a poem om the 
Li Happy, reſtoration; of Charles the Second and 
be ſame year, his 193 — to the king on 
1 2 — In the former of theſe pieces, 
: a remarkable diſtich has expoſed. our poet to 
AM the ridicnle of the wats. Ld 
AN _ Ba. EY * » Ws. 
- 73 * 5 f An 


44147. 


7 ND * D 1 1 
215 vogid Milet FEY gage 17 th Ay _— 
And in that ſilence ve hs tempeſt Bear. ny Ing 
el it A A — is don rig 

nonſenſe, and a conttadiction in terms 

Amongſt others, captain Radeliff has FReutca 

this blunder in the following lines of his News 

from Hell. L 4 Mt — 4 My 


o 1 . ©& 4 9 Tx? 


Laureat, who was RES learn 4 Fe for id,” ds 
Was darun'd long fince for filence horrid; 
Nor had there been ſuch. clutter made 7 0 
But that his filence did invade. 


Invade,” and fo it might, that's clears ©: 1 — 
But what did it invade? 23 ext, *r. n 


In 1662, he addreſſed a poem to the lark 
chancellor Hyde, N on New Year's 
Day; and, the ſame year, publiſhed” à fatir 
on the Dutch. lis next piece was his AASA 
Mirabilis, or, The Year of Wonders, 1663: 
an hiſtorical poem, which celebrated the duke 


of York's victory over the Dutch, In tbe 


lame year, Mr. Dryden ſucceeded Sir Winz 
Davenaut as poet. -Jaureat, and was alſo made 
hiſtoriographer to his m majeſty; and that 5 
publiſhed his Eſſay on "Dramatic Poetry, 4d. 
dreſſed to Charles earl, of. Dorket and Made. 
ſex. 

Mr. Dad tells his pation, that the v writin 
this eff lay ſerved as an amuſement to him in the 
country, when he. war driven from. towg by 

2 the 
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the violence of the.. plague, which they taped 

in London; and he diverted” Mimſelf Bk 

thicking-on the theatres, as Tovers do by Tw- 
minating on their abſent miſtrefſts, He thiete 
juſtiſres ite method of writing lays in verſe, 
but con feſſes that he had quirted the practice, 

decauſe ke found it troubleſome and flow *! . 

Ia the preface we are informed, that the 

| drift of this diſcourſe was to vindicate the ho- 

it mour of the Engliſh writers from the cenſure of 

1 -thoſe who unjuſtly prefer the French to them. 

f - Langbaine has injuriovfly treated Mr. Dryden - 
on account of his dramatic performances; and 
charges him as à licentious plagiary. The 

truth is, our author, as 2 dramatiſt, is lefs 
eminent than in any other ſphere of poetry 3 
but, with all his faults, he is, even in that re- 
FpeR, the moſt eminent of his time. a 
be critics have remarked, that, as to tra- 

- gedy, be ſeldom touches the paſſions, but deals 

father in pompous language, poetical flights, 

- and: deſcriptions ;; and too frequently makes 

| his characters ſpeak better than they have oc- 
taſion, or ought to do, when their ſphere in 
the drama is conſidered. And it is peculiar 
to Dryden,” ſays Mr. Addifon, * to make his 

{4 | , as wiſe, witty, elegant, and po- 

A —_— ©... Oo 

3 That he could uot fo” intimately affect the 
i4 ns, is certain 3 for we find no play of 

is in which we are much diſpoſed to weep z 


ne might have added, dus unnatural, 


and 


e HN 1 D . Ni. g 
nd A 1 hanted with 75 deſerip- 
9 J ble flights of ff e we rx 
get 22 phe buſineſs of X the Play; and are * 
28985 to the. poet, While the characters . 

Mr. Gildon 5 {erves, in tis Taws® 'of poet 
That, when it. was, recommënded to Mr. 5 
den to turn his thoughts to a tranſlation of 
Euripides, rather thati'of Homer, he confeſlet 
that yy had no reliſh for that bet, who was a 
reat, maſter of tragic implicnty.” . Gildon 
Ear ther obſerves, as A confirattivon” that — 
den's taſte: for Hagen Was udt f rhe 
fort, that he conltantly expire fied 3% 8. yoo 
tempt for Otway who is attiverſa lowed: 
to have cd de very hap ih ic affe gg ie 
tender paſſions, Vet ir ryden; in bit pre- 
face o the tranſatton. off M. Da Preſudy, 
ſpeaks more favourably of Or.; nd, after 
mentiquing theſe inſtances,” Gidon acrides 
* 57 Fe Dryden to his — read in any 
romagces. 243907 MODISE au bag 
Ae ruth. is, If a poet would Atte 
heart, he "molt not exceed: nature tod mach, 
nor God too high; Gſtre suf W5edatftunns, 
ſhort ſpeeches, and patHetic' obſerMMions ne 
ver fail tq- move echte, beyond ce higlieſt 
tant, Or lon declamations,” in tragedy dhe 
1 icity of the dfama was Otwayes pecoljar 
Iichat, from 


xcellence.. A livin 9 — 
to © ol As, 9190069 1a 
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6 , BRITISH PLUPARCH. 
F 
* zen Wedel ny Pee”: 


Mr. Dryden ſeems to be Cnfible that he was 
not born to write comedy: For,“ ſays he, 
< I, want that gaiety of humour which is re- 
quired in it; my converſation is flow and dull, 
my humour ſaturnine and reſerved. In ſhort; 
Lam none of thoſe, who endeavour. to break 
jeſts in company, and make repartees; fo that 
thoſe who decry my comedies, do me no in- 
jury, except at be in point of profit: repata- 
ton in them is the wes ng: to nnd 1 {ſhall 
pretend 568110 et 
| This ingenuous confeſſion of bie one 
would imagine were ſufficient to ſilence the 
clamour of the eritics againſt Mr, Dryden in 
that. particular; but, however true it may be, 
that Dryden did not ſucceed to any degree in. 
comedy, I ſball endeavour. ta ſupport my, aſ- 
ſertion, that, in tragedy, with all his faults, 

ne is ſtil} the. moſt excellent of his time. The 
end ot tragedy is to inſtruct the mind, as well 
as move the ꝓaſſions; and, where there are 
no ſhining ſentiments, the mind may be at- 
fected, but not improved; and, however pre- 
valent the naſfion of grief may be over the 
heart of man, it is cerrain that he may feel 
19 Nefence, or the Eflay, om Dramatic Poetry. 


diſtreſs. 


N N DNV DEN 7 
diſtreſs in the acutelt- manner, and not be much. 
the wiſer for it. Rhine 

The tragedies of Otway, Les and South - 
ern, are irreſiſtibly moving; but yet they 
convey not ſuch | jos ſentiments, And. their" 
language is far from being ſo poetica, as 
Dryden's: © Now, if one 5 poet writes 
to move, and another to inehant and inſtrut᷑t, 
as. inſtruction is of greater conſequsnce than 
being agitated, it follows naturally," that” the 
latter is the-moſt- excellent writer, and Howes 8 
the greateſt genius? 

But perhaps our poet would burst wrote bet - 
ter in botk kinds of the drama, had not the 
neceſſity of his circumſtances obliged him to 
comply with the popular taſte. He himſelf, 
in his dedication to the EN Wee inſinu- 
tes 4 much. | | 

& 1 retuben® favs be, 6 ſore erb r 
my own Maximin and Almanzor, which ery 
vengeance upon me for their extravagance, 
All that I can ſay for thoſe paſſages, which are, 
I hope, not many, is, that I knew they were 
bad When ILWirote them. But F repent of them 
amongſt my ſins, and, if any of their fellows 
intrude by chance, into my preſent writings, 
I draw a veil over all theſe Dalilahs of the the- 
atre ; and am reſolved, I will ſettle myſelf no 
reputation upon the applauſe ' of fools. Tis 
not that I am mortified to all ambition, but I 
{corn as much to take it from half-witted 


B 4 judges, 
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Co is All for Love 
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ate Wie, e. in t — . the Reber . | 
vas. originally intended 2 r. Robort Hows 
ard, under the name of Bilboa; but che e- 
ſentation being put a ſtop. ta, by the break» 
ing out 1 the plague, in. 1865, it was laid by 
far years, and not exhibited on the 
ſtage ll 1671 ; in which interval, Mr. 
den being advanged- to. the laure), the noble 
Sitka” chancen the name of his poet from 
Biltboz' 10 B Bays ; and made great a alterations. i In. 
his” pla, in order to. ridicule ſeveral dramas: 
tic © petformances, that appeared. ſince the firik 


#1” 


wi iti f 

These DEM 1955 n which, fell under bis 
Eo ph; we 125 the Wild Gallant, Ty⸗ 

rannit the Conguel} of Granada, Mar- 

e Kt ode, and Loye. i in 2 Naonery,. 

\ Whatever. 


vin Hun z 2w wr ww bgvo L T4 
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feu UN 5 
Whatever was extravagant, or tho warmly fa. 2 
el or any 899 N che * 

SIR ME — ; 2 He 


Jen affected 70 delpiſe ve fel 1. 
. in the Rehearſal, ax 

his dedicationof the 8 of N 
Perflas; "where, eaking many 


_ "ant liens t 5 TL  againfft 
he fays, 2 


L anſwered nor 26.the eggs becauſe + 
I kues the aarhor fat to himſelf” when ke drew 
the piktüre, and was the very Bays of bis own 
firee'; becauſe 1 alſo knew my betters, were 
more concerned than 1 was in that fatire; . 
and, laſtly, becauſe Mr. Smith and Mr. John- 
ſon, the 25 pillars of it, were two ſuch lan- 

iſhing gentlemen in their converſation, that 

cou Nen them to nothing but their own 
relations, thoſe noble charadters ' 'of ep of 
wit and pleaſure about top.” N 


1 1679. came but ad Efay SBC faid 
to be written Jointly by Mr. Drydcw and. the 
earl of Mulgrave. | This” piece, which was 
handed about in manuſcript, contain re. 
flections on the ducheſs of Pot bach td the DT 
earl of Rocheſter ;' who ſuſpeQing, ; As. Wood 
ſays, Mr. Drydeb ro be the anchor, hired three - 
ruffians to 0 el him ja coffee-houle,, 
at ei dt N elcck ar night. 140. ort anec- 
date? I think, cannot ” be told without indig- 
pation: 11 proved Rocheſter was a malicious 

B 5 coward, 
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W BRTTISKH PLUTARCH, 
coward, ang, 1255 other cowards, cruel and 
ipſolent à big foul was ancapable gf any thin 
that approached, towards generoſity; mk 
when his reſentment; was heated, he purſued 
revenge, and zetained.the moſt Jaſling hatred : 
he had always entertained a prejudice; againſt 
Dryden, from, no other motive, than, envy ; 
Dryden's plays met with ſucceſs, and this was 
enough to fire the reſentment of | Rocheſter, 
who was naturally envious... 
In order to hurt the character, and ſhake 
the intereſt | of this noble poet, fe recom- 
mended Crown, an, obſcure, man, to write a 
Maſque for the court, which was. Dryden's 
province, as poet-laureat, to perform. Crown 
in this ſuccecded; but, ſoon after, when his - 
play, called the Conqueſt of Jeruſalem, met 
with ſuch extraordinary applauſe, Rocheſter, 
jealous of his new favourite, not only aban- 
doned him, but commenced, from that mo- 
ment, his enemy: : | 
The other perſon. againſt whom this ſatire 
was levelled, was not ſuperior in virtue to the 
Former; and, all the nation over, two better 
ſubjects for ſatire could not have been found, 
than lord Rocheſter and the ducheſs of Portſ- 
mouth. As for Rocheſter, he had not genius 
enough to enter the liſts witch Dryden, ſo he 
fell. upon another method of revenge, and 
meanſy hired bravoes to aſſault him 
In 16830, came out à tranſlation of Ovid's 
Epiſtles in Engliſh verſe, by ſeyeral hands; 
_two of. which were trauſlated by Mr. RD. 
ae” 0 who. 


{ 


FoAN DRVD ENA rw 
who alſd wrote the preface. In che year fol- 
lowing; our author publiſhed Abſalom and 
Achitophel. It was firſt printed without his- 
name, and is A ſevere fatire” againſt the con- 
trivers and abettors of the oppoſition "againſt 
king Chaſe. + 4704619709 tei DEG of 
In the ſamè year that Abſtlom and Achito> 
phel was publiſhed, the Medal a fatite, was 
likewiſe given to the public. This piece is 
aimed againſt ſedition, and was occaſioned by. 
the ſtriking of a medal on aeeount! of the in- 
dictment againſt the earl ef Shaftſbury for 
high-treaſon, being found ignoramus by the 
grand- jury, at the Old- Bailey: for which the 
whig” party made great rejoicings by ringing 
of bells, bonfires &. in all parts of Lon- 
don. The poem is introduced in a very ſati- 
rical epiſtle to the whips, in Which the author 
ſays, W291 ö IF i; n zunge 
I have one favour" to deſire of you at 
parting, that, when you think of anſwering 
this poem, you would empfoy the fame pens: 
againſt it, who have combated with ſonmuch 
ſucceſs againſt Abſalom and Achitophel; for 
then you may aſſure yourſelves af a cleatrvic- 
tory without the leaſt reply. Rail at me 
abundantly,” and not break a cuſtom to doit 
with wit. By this method you” will gain a 
confiderable point; which is, Wholly to wave 
the anſwer of my arguments! If God Nas not 
bleſſed you with the talent of rhiming, make 
uſe of my poor ſtoch rund wecome; let your 
verſes run upon myofeers und, fort utmok. 
n B 6. refuge: 


= 1 BRITISH!PLUTARCH; 
I refuge of notorious blockheads, reduced to- 
the lat extremity of ſenſe, turn my o lincs 
agaiuſt me; and, in utter deſpair of my o W n 
4" ſatise, make me (a elf? _ 1 
1 The whole poem m mn a ſevere invective 
N againſt the earl of Shuftſbury, Mh was uncle 
ih to that carl Who wrote the Charadteriſſics. 
mh Mr. Elkanale Settle wrote an anſwer to this: 
iff poem, entitled the Medal Reverſed; < How- 
1 —— — — #2 
ſuch was the of parties at that time, 
that, for ſome years; he was Dryden 's rivator | 
tue 1: noumammnts.. cit ace I hor 
nb 16e came odt bis Relipis Laici, dr s 
Laymaws Faitho- This. piece 35 intended as a 
dee ves of reverted rehgion, aud the del⸗- 
lency and authority vf the ſeriptures, as the 
only rule of faith and manners, againſt Deiſte, 
Papitts, ard Preſbyterians. He acq;uaĩnti us, 
ze the mor it was written for an in- 
: yeun u bis Friend; 
tranſlatĩon of Pather Sĩmons's Critical 
— — by enen 
-of it was epiſtolar. - t 
— eres of 
s Hiſtory gue, ic 
de was employed by the — 
Charles II. on account of the plain 
detween the troybles of France and er 
+Great-Britain, Upon the death of Charles II. 
de wrote | his Threnodia Auguſtalis, a poem, 
- — to yes of that prince. 
Ws 


JO HN-D EY DENN 3 
thor turned: Roman-Catholic, and, by this 
extraordinary ſteps: drew upon himſelf abun + 
dance of, ridicule from-wits. of the oppoſite - 
faction; and, in 1689. he rote a Defence 
of che Papers, written hy- che late king, of 
bleſſed memory, found in dis rang be 
Mr. Dryden, in the above - mentioned 
piece, takes occaſion. to vindicate the nutho- 
— pert thi — . the 
ters „ u is pri — 
church is — 
cauſe che are ſeem by — 
and to abuſe the reformation in England; 
which he affirms was ercfted on the foundation 
of Juſt, ſacrilege, and aſur patĩon. Dr.: Stil; 
lingfleet — Na" Mr. N 
treated ham with ſome ſeverity. :- - ah 
— Ae, 12 That r 1 
is very light, in ſome —ͤ— 
and obſerves, tdat his talent 
troverſy no merę in proſe, thay; by the Hind 
and Panther it appeared to do in verſe. This 
prune the Hind and Panther is a. direct de- 
ence of the Romiſh church, in à dialogue be- 
eween a Hind, which repreſents the church of 
Rome; and a Panther, which 2 
3 3 church of 
_firſt part of this poem conſiſts moſt in genera 
characters and nartation; which.“ ſays he, 
"© have endeavoured to raiſe, and gi exthe 
majeſtic turn of HMroic poetry. ſecoud 
deing matter of r and chieflg.concere- 
* Henan hot ant ta ang 
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„ BRITISH PEUTURCH, 
ing church'authority;' þwas obliged to make as? 
plain and perſpicuous as poſſibly I could, yer: 
not wholly neglecting the numbers, though 
J had not dane 'occafion for the magnifi- 
cence" of verſe. The third; 'which has more 
of the nature of domeſtic converſation, is, or 
@ught to be, more free and familiar than the 
two former. There are in it two epiſodes, or 
fables, which are interwoven with the main 
deſign i ſo that they are properly parts of it; 
though they are alſo diſtinct ſtories of them- 
ſelves, In both of theſe I have made uſe of 
the common places of ſatire, Whether true ot 
falſe; which are urged by the members of one 
church againſt the other,” An * Fay 125 

rum 24.2 11-1697 ©9118: 2102952! 344 "302-4 ; 
Mr. Dryden — his own converſion in 
the-following terms: . 


204 


But, gracious God; how wel a0 hes pro. 


2 F * 4 ; vide, - ph 4 33215 


For. erring judgments ease guide; 
Thy chrone is darkneſs, in the: abyſs of light; 
A blaze of glory that forbids che ght. k 


w 


Oh! teach me to believe thee thus concealed, 


And ſearch no further thanthyſelf revealed; 7 5 
But her alone for my director take 
Whom thou haſt ptomis'd never to forſake! 
My thoughileſs youth Was wing a with vain 
a - deſires; Aten Y; 5.4 
My manhood, - 2 miſled by: vnd og 


Follow d. 


DEO HN DR OY DIEM f 
Follow'd, falſe lights; and. when heir glimpſe 
Was gone, rien bai £4 
My pride ſtruck, out, new, ſparkles of her OW. 
Sch. was I. ſuch by natore full Lam, 
Be thine, the glory, and be mins the ſhame: 


Good life, be now my taſk, my doubts urs 
done. 


-» (0711677 
SOTO SS O07 9 Y 1 4191970% l 
„This. poem Was attacked, by Mr. Charles 
Montague, afterwards. earl of. Halifax, and 
Mr. Matthew, Prior, who joined in writing 
the. Hind, and; Panther, tranſverſed to the 
Country Mouſe, and City Mouſe, Lond. 1678 
4to. In the preſace to which, the author ob; - 
ferves, That Mr., Dryden poem nat 
falls into ridicule; and, that, in this burleſque! 
nothing is repreſented monſtrous and unnatus 
ral, that is not equally ſo in the, otiginaly 
They aſterwards remark, That they have this 
comfort under the ſaverity of Mr. Dryden's 
ſatire, to ſee his abilities equally leſſened with 
his opinion of them; and that he could not 
be a fit champion againſt, the Panchen, till he 
had laid aſide his judgment. l ddd 
. Mr. Dryden is i © bare, been eur 
aged in tranſlating M. Varillas' > Hidory.of of 
4 but to have dropped that deſign, 
This we learn from a paſſage in Burnet's rec 
llections on the ninth. book of the firſt volume 
of M. Varillas's eds meien a reply to his 
AaAnſwer. 444 + bt bn 6 
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"I thai here give the pi dure the dotror 

— of "i rode poet ; wile ds, wor aye 
"of the dectot's other charatiers;" 

We bited to pleaſe himſelf, thun wecord-" 
ing to the” true reſemblance: The docter 
KH: „. blnom-si n 167 Hi, bad wigs 's 

e F{thave been 4niformed! from Bugland, 

that # gentleman, who iv famous boch 407 Po- 


etry and ſeveral "has ſpent three 
months in wanftating M 2Varilles's Hiſtofy 7; 
bat, as ſdon as my reftections appeared; he. 
Sende ele, fuding t ( erddite bf 
his aathor bei e. Nowy it hethinks 7” 
is recovered anfiver;” be wilt,” perhaps 


— with his tramſiation ; but this may be, 
F know, a8 an entertainmere g 

for * as the converfation he has ſet on foot 
Fedde th the Hinds and Panthers, and all the 

reſt of the animals, for whom M. Varittas. 
may ſerve well enough as an author; and this 
hiſtory; and that ; are” ſuch” extraordꝭ- 
naty things of their land, that it will be but 


ſuitable to ſee the author of the worſt 
become the tranſlator of the worſt hiſtory that 


the age has produced: If his grace and his 


wit — os fo proportionably, we ſhall hardly 
be has gained much by the change 

be has made, from "having no religion, to 
cheſe dhe of the Worſt. It is true he had 
ſomewhat to ſink from in matter of wit; but, 
as for his morals, it is ſcarce poſſible for him 
her than de was, acl 
4 


* 
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lately wreaked bis malice on me ori ſpoiling 
— ht in i be Ka don 
1. the ec 19 boiled eines ICT 


\ 
ebe wiſh for him, it ſhould be, that 2. 
would go and finiſh hie trunſlation. — _ 
it will appear whether the Englih:n previ 


which is the moſt competent judge © 
matter, has, upon ſeeing. this debate, pro- 
nounced. in M. Varillase fareur or me. t. 
te, Mr. Dryden: will ſaſfex a little. byric l- 
but. at leaſt, it will. ſerve to keep him ĩa ran 
other extravagancies:z and. if; he: gains. dies, 
hoggur by this work, yet he cannot 

rn. his laſt plays 


ment. IO 444 2A 2 367 28 in 102 
When the. geeinten was completed,. Me.“ 
den haying / turued papiſt, became diſ aqua 
for. holding his place, aud was ac ο 
glg del it; and it was gon ferred 
ona man to whom: be had &.-conficmed: a re or 
ſions, In conſequence whereof he — 
tice againſt him, called Mac Flecknoe which 
—— the ſevereſt and beſt wricen-ſatiges in 
Our AN nage ada demi 11% 
Mr. Richard; Flecknoe,.; dhe gem Jayreats.” 
with whoſe. name it is inſerihed, was a very 
indifferent. poet of thoſe times ; or, rather, 26 
Mr. Den 6xpralies dtn 4 Aon 02 s 
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pute, 
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19 BRITISH PLUTAROM. 

This poem furniſhed the hint to Mr. Pope 
to write his Dunciad ; and it muſt be owned 
the latter has been more happy in che execu- 
tion of his deſign, as having more leiſure for 
the performance; but, in Pryden's Mac Fleck - 
noe there are ſome lines ſo extremely pungent, 
that 1 am not quite egos it Dope "Ras =y 
where exceeded them. 

In the year wherein he was depived of "the 
laurel, he publiſhed the life” of St!» Francis 
Xavier, 'tranſlited from the French of father 
Dominic Bouchorus. In 1693, tame out '# * 
tranſlation of Juvenal and Perſtus 5'in which 
the firſt,” third, ixth;'-tenth, and fixteenth, 
fatires of Juvenal, and Perſius entire, were. 
done by Mr. Pryden, Who prefixed a long 
and ingenious diſcourſe, by way of dedication, 
to the earl of Dorſet. © In this addreſs, our 
author takes occaſion a while to drop bis re- 
flexions on juvenal, and to lay before his 
lordſhip a plan ſor an epic poem. He ob- 
ſerves that his genius never much inclined 
him to the ſtage; and that he wrote for it ra- 
ther from neceſſity than inclination. He 
complains, that his circumſtances are ſuch as 
not to ſuffer him to purſue the bent of his own 
genius, and then lays down the plan on which 
an epic poem might be written: “to w 'nich, * 
ſu ys he, J am more inclined.” 

Whether the plan propoſed is faulty or no, 
we are not, at preſent, to conſder; one thing 
is eertain, a man of Mr. Dryden's genius 

would 
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F$OMH ND R YD1E N. 3g 
would have covered, by the rapidity of the 
ation, the art of the deſign and the beauty of 
the poetry, Whatever might haye been de- 
ſectire in the plan; and produced; a work 
which would have been the boaſt of the na- 
tian to viongtys of zt. emol 216 f: got 

We cannot; help, regretting on this occa- 
fion, that Dryden's fortune was not eaſy 
enough to enable him, with convenience and 
leiſure, to purſue a work that might have 
proved an honour to himſelf, and reflected a 
portion thereof on all who ſhould have appeared 
his encouragers on this oecaſ ion. 
Ia 1695, Mr. Dryden publiſhed a tranſla- 
tion in proſe of Du Freſnoy's Art of Paintings 
with a preface containing a parallel between 
painting and poetry. Mr. Pope has addrefled 
a copy of verſes to Mr. Jervas in praiſe of 
Dryden's tranſlation, gt 101% 
In 1697, his tranſlation. of Virgil's works 
came out. This tranſlation has paſſed through 
many editions; and, of all, the attempts 
which have been made to render Virgil inte 
Engliſh, the critics, I think, have, allowed 
that Dryden beſt ſucceeded “; notwighſiands 
ing, as he himſelf ſays, when he began ät, he 
was paſt the grand climactetie 1-80 little id: 
uence, it ſeems, age had over him, that he 
retained his judgment and ſixe in full force, ta 

| Must 20 bStocormauighar df a bad 
This was ritten before Mr. Dodſley's edition of 
Viril 40 Evgliſh appeated. t 71 nien * 
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26 BRITISH FUr ARON. 
&laft Mr. Pope, in his preface to Homes; 
fays, If Dryden bid Need be He be. 
— he (Mr would nat 
ted it after Kitts," No more,” 
— chat I would his Virgil; bis vers 
ſion of whom, notwithſtanding ſeme human 
errotd{/is thermo woble aud: Water danke, 
e Ta en in any language? 
* r Mr. Dr With 
miſtaking is Re PRA — 1 
wich /addivig or retrenching}! as his tarn4s beſt 
ſexved!iwith' either; and with being Teaft7s 
tranſlator where he ſhines! moſt as a poet; 
whtereas' it is 4 joſt role, Jad down by lord 
— that a leſachy, * in reg” 10 


his ae 1 107. 30 "> ; ©1134 
* * 90 4/4 x} 
7 'Valt as he falh, et; as be riſe riſe” 


5 Perdes, bisl wedl ve, Beqevtly ute 
the very teverſe of this precept, of ;whick he 
produces ſome * and remarks, in 


dee tha che firſt ſix. books of the Eneis, 


he th belt and moſt perfect in the ori- 
| gs RE 3 eee De. 
s rem may poſſibly be true; but, in 
this,” he 19 — 2 — eaſy it is to diſco- 
ver faults in other men's works, and howdif- 
tt u them in our own 09! bs g5 cs 
Dr. Trap's tranſlation is eloſe, — con- 
— — meaning literally ſo, con- 
4 may be fitter ſor a . 
ut 


NO HN DR MADE Ne 


bat men of riper. judgment, and oa 
will hardly approve it: * Dryden's s/he 
ſpirited of any tranſlation, Trap's is the dulleſ 
rhat ever was written ; Which proves hat nope 
— a good poer is ſit wanne works of 
poet. tabRsil gz Wien- — 4 lo as. 

"Beſides the origioal pieces 


hitherto/ .mentibned,. Mr, — 

others, publiſned in fix of of idle, 

nics, and in other collections. They eauſiſt of 

tranſlations from the —_— and Latin ;poets-z 
epiſtles to ſeveral pe ; prologues ——— 


ar wane fu arg. ag 
ſongs. His laſt work. was it 


Cient and Modern, tranſlated into verſa —— 


Homer, Ovid, Boccace, and Chaucer. To 
this work, which" is; perhaps, one of his 
moſt iwperſect, is prefixed, by way of pres 
face, a critical account of the authors 
whom the fables are tranſlated. G. 
Among the original pieces, the Ode to St. 
Cecilia's day is juſtly eſteemed one of the moſt 
— in any language. It is impoſſible for 
a poet to read this without being —— 
that ſort of enthuſiaſm which is peculiar to the 
inſpired tribe, and which Nryden la felt 
when be compoſed it. The turn of cha verſe 
is noble; che tranſitions furprifing ʒ the lan- 
guage and ſentiments jult, natural, 


A - 


this ode; had Dryden never wrote any: thing 
bs his name had been — —— 
ope 
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22 BRITISH PDUTARC H. 
Pope has the . eee lines in its 
Peite dss 8 91 IK £0 * 4160 q Lg 
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Hear how I W varied lays ſurprise, 


And bid alternate paſſions fall and riſe! 


While, at each change, the fon of Eybian 

15 2:Jbve vit en 9 lee 
Now New with glory, ume then melts with 

$4 oinHobenu 24 Þ 
Now his fierce eyeraithiurkling fary 1 
Nom ſighs ſteal out; and tears begin to flow; 
Perdans ande reeks like turns of nature found, 
And. the workdes>vidtor ſtood ſubd ued by found: 
The power of muſic all our hearts allow; 
Ane what Timotheus was, is e now. 
470 1933 TIX 74 

As to our author's eee in proſe, 
beſides his dedications and prefaces, and con- 
troverſial writings, they conſiſt of the Lives of 
Plutarch and Lucian, prefixed to the tranſla- 
tion of thoſe authors, by ſeveral hands; the 
Life of Polybius, before the tranſlation of that 
hiſtorian by Sir Henry Sheers; and the preface 
to the Dialogue concerning Women, by Wil- 
ham Walſh, eſquire. 

* Before: we give an account of che dramatie 
worles of Dryden, it will be proper here to in- 
fert | ſtory concerning; him, fa! the life of 
©ongreve; by Charles Wilſon; eſquire, which 
nes ——— received from the lady whom 
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JOHN DRY DEREN. 23 
Mr. Dryden, celebrates by the name of Co- 


rinna; of whom it appears he was ve 
and who had the relation from lady Chud- 
lei hats; {1} & 74: BB 7% Is) 4; exp nn 7 1 
; . — with all his underſtanding vas 
weak enough to be fond of judicial aſtrology, 
and uſed to calculate the nativity of his chil- 
dren, When his lady was in labour with his 
ſon Charles, he being told it was decent to 
withdraw, laid his watch on the tables bepging 
one of the ladies then preſent, ina moſt ſodlemn 
manner, to take exact notice of the very mi. 
nute the child was born; Which) ſhe did, an 
acquainted him with ã te 
About a week after, When bis lady was 
pretty well recovered, Mr. Dryden took oc- 
caſion to tell her, that he had been calculatins 
the child's nativity ; and obſerved; with grief, 
that he was born in an evil hour, for Jupiter, 
Venus, and the Sun, were alb under the eurth, 
and the lord of his aſcendant afflicted With a 
hateful ſquatre of Mars and Saturn. „ If he 
lives to arrive at his eighth year,” ſays be; 
he will go near to die a violent death on his 
vety birth day; but, if he ſhould eſchpeg as [ 
ſee but ſmall hopes, he will, in the bwentyr 
third year, be under the ſame evil dirbetioht 
and,, if he ſhould eſcape that alſo, the thirty“ 
third or thirtyzfourth year, is, I fear, Here 
he was interrupted by the immoderate. grief of | 
his lady; who could no longer hear calamity 
prophecied to befal her ſaan nt 
3391 | det fot Ye en Tho 
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he monte no al 
mauſpicious mouth in which . 7 
was —— — year's 


Elizabeth would have by = 


IT — — but My. 


tos abſojute, and 
anger: he took Charles . 4 


| the lady's . — ſuch an efferveſence 
| of blood, as threu/ her into ſo violent a fever 
that her life was . till a letter came 
from Mr. her ſor her wo- 
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FOUN DRYDEN, 25 
care to ſet che boy a double exereiſe in the La- 
tin tongue, which he taught his children him- 
ſelf, with a ſtrict charge not to ſtir out of the 
room till his return 3 wellknewing the talk he 
ba ſet him would cake him up longer time. 

les was performing his duty, in obe 
Mi to his father 3 but, as ill fate would have 
it, the tag made towards the Houle, and the 
noiſe, alarming the ſervants, they haſted aut 
to. ſee the ſport. One of them took young 
Dryden by the hand, and led him out to ſes it 
115 2 Jul 0 (067 came to the gate, the 

ay with the dogs, made a bold 
94 "Mk leaped over the. court wall, Which 
was very low and very old; and the dogs * 
lowing, threw down a part of the . i 
yards ia length, under which Charles Dryden 
lay buried, He, was immediately dug out, 
and, after ſix weeks languiſhing in à danger- 
ous way, he recovered. —So fas Haden? $ pre- 
diction was fulfilled. 

In the twenty third year of his age, Charles 
fell from the top of an old tower belonging to 
_ Vatican at Rome, occaſioned by a ſwim- 

ing in his head, with which he was ſeized, the - 
heat of the day being exceſive, He again re- 
covered, but was ever after 1 in'a — 
ſickly tate. 

In the thitty - third year of bis. age, ba. 
ing returned to England, he was unhappily 
drowned at Windſor. He bad, with another 
gentleman, ſwam twice over the Thames; b 


returning a third time, it was ſfuppaſed he was 
Mer. „ taken 
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taken with the cramp, becauſe he called out 
for help, though too late/—Thus' the father's 
calculation proved but too prophetical. 
Mr. Dryden died on the firftof May, 1701, 

and Was interre@ in Weſtminfter- abby. On 
the nineteenth of” April he had been very bad 
with the pout and 'erifipetas' in -one leg; but 
he was then ſomewhat recovered; and defi igned 
to go abroad. On the Friday follow ing 15 
eat a partrioge for his ſupper; and going to 

take a tun in the little garden behind bis 
houſe in Gerard-ſtreet, he was ſeized with a 
violent pain under the ball of the great toe of 
his right foot; that, unable to ſtand, he cried 
out for help, and was carried in by his ſer- 
vants; when, upon ſending for ſurgeons, toe 
found a (mall black ſpot in the place afetted, 
He ſubmitted” ro "their preſent applications,; 
and, when gone, c.lled his fon Charles to 
him, vſing theſe words: 1 know this black 
ſpot is a mortification 3 I know ' alfo, that it 
will ſeize my head, and that they will attem t 
to cut off my leg: but I'command you, my 
ſon, by your filial duty, that you do not ſuffer 
me to be diſmem;bered,” As he foretold, the 
event proved ; and his fon was too dutiſul to 
diſobey his father's commands. ,, 
On the Wedneſday morning following, he 
breathed his laſt, under the moſt excrutiatin 

ins, in the ſixty ninth year of his age; on 

eft behind bim the lady Elizabeth, his wife, 
and three ſons. Lady Elizabeth ſurvived him 
eight years, foyr of which the was a lunatic, 
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JOHN DR D. EN. 27 
being depiived of her enſes by. a acrvous fever 
in 1704, | 

John, another of his ſons, died. of a fever 
at Rome; and Charles, as has been,obſcrved, 
was drowncd in the Thames. There lis no ac- 
count when, or at what place, Han his 

third ſon, di ied. 
Charles Dryden, who was ſume time uther 
to pope Clement II. was a young gentleman 
of a very promiſing genius; and, in the af- 
fair of his tather's funeral, which I am about 
to relate, ſnewed himſelf a man of ſpitit and 
reſolution *. 

The day after Mr. Dryden's death, the dean 
of Weſtminſter ſent word to Me. .Dryden's 
widow, that he would make a preſent of the 
ground, aad all other abbey fees for the fune- 
ral, The lord Halifax likewiſe ſeut to the 
lady Elizabeth, and to Mr. Charles Dryden, 
offering to defray the expences of the poet's 
funeral, and afterwards to beſtow. five hundred 
pounds on a monument in the abbey: which 
generous offer was accepted, 

Accordingly, on Sunday following, the 
company being aſſembled, the corpſe was put 
into a velvet hearſe, attended by eighteen 
mourning coaches. When they were juſt * 
ready to move, lord Jetierys, fon of lord- 
chancellor Jefferys, a name dedicated to in- 
famy, with ſome of his rakiſh en 


Life of Congreve. 
C 2 riding 
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28 BRITISH PLUTARCH. 
riding by, aſked whoſe funeral it was; and. 
being told it was Mr. Dryden's, he proteſted 
he ſhould not be buried in that private man= 
ner; that he would” himſelf, with the lady 
Elizabeth's leave, have the honour of che in: 
terment, and would beſtow a thonſand pounds 
Ibis put a ſtop to the proceſſion; and the 
lord fefferys, With ſeveral of the genttimen, 
who had alighted from their coaches, went yp 
fairs to the lady, Who was fick in bed. Uk 


lordſhip repeated the purport of what he had 


ſaid belbw/; but the lady Elizabeth refuſty 
her conſent, he fell on his knees, vowing n : 
ver to riſe till his requeſt Was granted. The 
Tidy, under a ſudden ſurptize, fainted away; 
and lord Jefferys, pretending to have obtained 
her conſent, ordered the body to be carried to 
Mr. Ruſſel's, an undertaker in Cheapfide, and 


to be left there till further orders. In the 
mean time, the abbey was lighted op, the 


5 opened. the choir attending, and bi- 


hop waiting fome hours to no purpoſe for the 


corpſe. | 

The next day, Mr, Charles Dryden waited 
on my lord Halifax and the biſhop, and en- 
deavoured to excuſe his mother by relating the 
truth, 

Three days after, the undertaker having re- 
ceived no orders, waited on the Jord Jelterys, 


"who pretended it was a drunken frolic, that 
he remembered nothing of the matter, and he 


might 


n 
n 
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JOAN DRYDEN, ay 
might do what he. pleaſed with the, body. 
Upon this, the undertaker waited on the lady 
Elizabeth, Wwho defired; a day's refpize,; Which 
was granted, Nr. Charles Dryden immedi» 
ately wrote to, the lord Jefterys, who returoed 
for anſwer, that hę knew nothing of. the mats 
ter, and would. be. troubled no more 8 
it. Mr, Dryden; hereupon applied again to 
the lord Halifax, and the biſhoꝑp of Rocheſter, 
who abſolutely refuſed to do any thiog in the 

In this diſtreſs, Dr. Garth, who had been 
Mr. Dryden's intimate friend, ſent for the 
corple to the college of phyſiciars, and pro- 
poied a ſubſerĩption; which ſucceeding, about 
three weeks after Mr. Dryden's deceaſe, Dr, 
Garth pronounced a fine Latin oration over the 
body, which, was conveyed. from the college, 
attended by a numerous train of coaches to 
Weitminſter-abbey, but in very great diſox- 
der. At laſt the corpſe arrived at the ahbey, 
which was all unlighted No organ played, nd 
anthem ſung ; only two of the boys preceded 
the corpſe, who ſung an ode of Horace, with 
each a ſmall candle in his hand. bake 

When the funeral was over, Mr. Charles 

Dryden ſent a challenge to lord ſefferys, Wb 
refuſing to anſwer it, he feat ſeveral others, 
add went often himſelf; but Could neither 
get a letter delivered, nor admittance to {peak 
to him; which ſo incenſed him, that, finding 
his Tordſhip refuſed to anſwer him like a gen- 

| os 298 tleman, . 
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tleman, he refolved to watch an opportunity, - 
and brave bim to fight, though with all the 
r iles of h>rour ; which kis lod! hip hearing. 
quitted the toy! n, and Mr. Charles rever had 
en op: ortun' 't; to meet him, thouph he ſought 
1:to hs death with the ur mall application. 

Met Dryden had no mono ent e efted to 
h:m for 45 veral years; to which Mr. Pope al- 
I. des in his epitaph intended for Mr. Rowe, in 

this line, 


Beneath a rude and rameleſs ſtone he lies. 


I1 a note epon which we are Mifortatd, that 
the tomb ef Mr Dryden was ere Ked upon tl. is 
hint, by Sheſß Id, duke of Buckingham ; to 
which was originally intended this epitaph, 


This Sheffield raiſed. Ihe ſacred duſt be- 


low 
Was Dryden's once.—— The reſt who does 
not know. 


Which was fnce changed into the plain in- 
{cripti ion row Bon it: viz. 


e 
Natus Aug. 9, 1631. 
Mortus Maii 1, 1701. 
Johannes Sheſfeld, dux Buckinghamienſis fecit. 


The 
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The character of Mr. Dryden bas. been 
drawn by various hands ; ſome haye. done ig 
in a favourable, others id an oppoſtte man- 
ner. The bithop, of Sarum, in the hiſtory of 
his ow times, lays, that the lage was dehled 
beyond all example; Diyden, the great 
malter of dramatic poetry, being a monſter of | 
immodeſty and impurities, of all forts.” t Ehe 
late lord Lanſdown took upon himſelf to vin- 
dicate Mr. Dr, den's character from this ſevere 
imputation; which, was again anſwered, and 
apologies made for it, by Mr. Burnet, the- 
biſhop's ſon, But, not to dwell on theſe con- 
tr6verſies about his character, let us hear what 
Mr. Congreve ſays, in the dedication of Dry- 
den's bs. to the duke of Neweaſtle. Con- 
gteve knew him intimately ; and, as he could 
have no motive to deceive the world in that 
partieular; and being a man of untainted mo- 
rals, none cau ſuſpect his authority; and, by 
his account, we ſhall ſee, that Dryden Was, 
indeed, as amiable in private liſe, as a man; 
as he was illuſtrious, in the eye of the public, | 

as a poet. 


« Mr. Dryden,” favs Congreve, © had . 


perſonal qualities to challenge love and eſleem 


ft In Millar's edition of, the biſhop's works, we have 
the lollowing note upon this p. «age, „This,“ ſays the 
editor, “ muft be underſtood of h's performances for the 
ſtzge ; for, as to Eis perſonal character, there was no- 
hinz remarizably vicious ina it: but his plays are, ſome 
of them, the fulleſt of obicenity of any now extant.” 


C + from: 
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from. all wha. were. truly acquainted with him. 

He was of a pature, exceeding humane and 
compaſſionate, eaſily forgiving inju ies, and 
capable of a prompt and. fincere reconciliation 
with choſe who had offended him. His friend - 
ip, where he. profefied it, unt moch be- 
yand his proſe ens. As his reading had been 
very extenfive, ſo was he very happy in a me- 
mory tenacious of every thing he K ad. 

He was nat more peſfeſſeq of knowledge than 
he was-communtcative of itz but then bis 
communication of it was by no means pe 

dantic, ot impoſed parks converſation, but 
juſt ſuch, and went ſo far, as, by the natural 
turns of the di courſe in which be was engaged 
it was necefſar ly prompted or required. . He 
was extremely ready and gentle in the correc- 
tion of the ertors of a; y writer who thought 
fit eo conſuit him, and full as ready and pa- 
nent to admit of the reprehenhons of others in 
reipeRt ot his own overfight or miſtakes, He 
was of a very eaſy, I way fay of a very pleaſ- 
ing, acceſs ; but ſomething flow, and, as it 
we'e diffident, in his advances to others, 
He had tometbing in his nature that abhorred 
intruſion in any ſociety whatfoever ; and, in- 
deed, it is ta be regietted that he was rather 
blameable on the other extreme. He was, of 
all men I ever knew, the moſt modeſt, and 
the maſt eaſy to be diſcauntenanced in his ap- 
proaches, either to his ſypertars or to big 


equals. 
HTS 10 As 
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« As to his writings, I may venture to ſay, 
in general terms, that no man hath Written, 
in our language, ſo much, And ſo various mat- 
ter; and, in fo, various manners, ſo well. 
Another thing, 1 may ſay, Was very pecdliar 
to him; Which is, that” his parts did for de- 
cline with his years; but that he Was an im: 
proving writer to the laſt, even to hear ſeventy | 
years of age; improving even in fire and ima- 
gination as well as in judgment}; witnefs His 
Ode on St. Cecilia's Day; and his Fables; 
his lateſt performances. He was equally ex- 
cellent in verſe and profe'? his proſe bad al 
the clearnefs imaginable,” without'dEviaritiz" th 
the language or di&ion'of poetry; and't have 
heard im Negochch own with pleaſdre, that, 
if he had any talent for writing proſe, it was 
owing to his frequently having read the writ- 
ings of the great archbiſhop "Tillotſon, In 
his poems, his diction is, wherever his fubject 
requires it, ſo ſublime, and ſo OY poetical, 
that its eſſence, like that of pure go d, canund | 
be deftroyed. Take his verſes, and diveſt 
them of their rhimes, dfsjoint them of their” 
numbers, tranſpoſe their expreſſions, make 
what arrangement or diſpoſition you pleaſe in 
his words ; yet ſhall there eternally be poetry, 
and ſomething which will be found incapable 
of being reduced to abſolute proſe,” What he 
has done in any one ſpecies, or diſtinct kind 
of writing, would have been ſufficient to have 
acquired him a very great name. If he had 
written nothing but his prefaccs, or nothing 
| C5 but 


formances, we fin 
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but his ſongs, or his prologues, each of them 
vw ould have entitled him to the preference and 
diſtinction of excelling in its kind.“ 


Beſides Mr. Dryden's numerous other per- 
Ahim the author of twenty- 

ſeren dramatic pieces, of which the following 

is an account. | 


1. The Wild Gallant, a comedy, acted at 
the theatre royal, and printed in 4to,, Lond. 
1599. -, 1 

7 The Indian Emperor; or the Corqueſt 
of Mexico by the Spaniards; acted with great 
applauſe, and written in verſe. 

3. An Evening's Love, or the Mock-Aſtro- 
loger ; a comedy, acted at the theatre-royal, 
and printed in 4to. 1571. It is, for the 
moſt part, taken from Corneille's Feint Aſtro- 
logue, Moliere's Depit Amoreus, and Precieux 
Rid:cules, 
4. Marriage A-la- mode, a comedy, ated 
at the theatre-royal, and printed in 4to, 167 3, 
Cedicated to the earl of Rocheſter. | 

5. Amboyna, a tragedy, acted at the thea- 
tie royal, and printed in 4to. 1673. It is 
dedicated to the lord Clifford, of Chudleigh. 
The plot of this play is chiefly founded in hi- 
ory, giving an account of the cruelty of the 
Dutch towards, cur countrymen at Amb..yna, 
A. D. 1918. : 1 

6. The Miſtaken Huſband, a comedy, acted 
at the theatre-royal, and printed in 4to. 16 175 

Ir. 


= 
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Mr. Langbaine tells us, Mr. Dryden was not 
the author of this play, though it was adepted. 


by him as an orphan, which might well de- 
ſerve the charity of a ſcene he. beſtowed, on 
it. It is in the nature of, low comedy, or 
farce, and written on the model, of Plautus's 
Menzchmi, | „ 

7. Aurenge zebe, or the Great Mogul, a 
tragedy, dedicated to the earl of Malgrave,, 
and acted in 1676. The flory is related at. 
large in Taverner's Voyages to the Indies, vol. 
1. part 2. This play is written in heroic- 
verd. | „ by 

8. The Tempeſt, or the Tachanted Iſtand ;. 
a comedy, acted at the duke of York's thea- 
tre, and printed in 4to. 1676. This is only 
an alteration cf Shakeſpear's Tempeſt, by Sir 
William Davenaat and Dryden. The new. 
charactets in it were chictly the invention and. 
writing of Sir William, as acknowledged by. 
Mr. Dryden in his preface. n wing 

1 . q = 

9. Feigned Innocence, or Sir Martin Mar- 
all, a comedy, .a&ed at the duke of York's. 
theatre, and printed in 4to. 1678. The foun- 
da. ion of this is originally French, the greateſt 
part of the plot, and ſome of the language, 
being taken irom Moliere's Eteurdi. 

10. The Aſfignation, or Love in a Nun- 
nery, a comedy, ated at the theatre-royal, 
and printed in 4to. 1678, addreſſed to Sir 
Charles Scdley. This play, Mr. Langbaine 
tells us, was damned on the ſtage; or, as the. 
author expteſles it in the epilſle dedicatory, 

C6 ſuc. 
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ſucceeded ill in the repreſentation 3 but, be- 


ther the fault was in the play itſelf, or in the 
lameneſs of che action, or in the numbers of 


its enemies, who came reſolved to damn it for 


the title, he will! not pretend a more than 
the author to determine 

II. The State of Innocence, or the Fall of 
Man, an opera, written in heroic verſe, and 
printed in 4to, 1678. It is dedicated to her 


royal highneſs the ducheſs of Vork, on whom 


the author paſſes the following gat 
compliment. 

Vour perſon is ſo admirable, that it can 
ſcarce receive any adition when it ſhall be glo- 


rified 3 and your ſoul, which: ſhines through 


it, finds it of a ſubſtance fo near her own, that 
ſhe will be pleaſed to paſs an age within it, and 


to be — to ſuch a palace.“ 


To this piece is prefixed an apology for be- 
rcic poetry and poetic licence. The ſubject is 


taken from Milton's: Paradiſe Loſt; of which, 


it muſt be acknowledged, it is a poor imita- 
tion. 

12. The Conqueſt of Ganda by the Spa- 
niards, in two parts, two tragi-comedies, acted 
at the theatre-royal, and printed in 1678 — 


Theſe two plays are dedicated to the duke of 
Vork, and were received on the ſtage with 
| Klan applauſe. The ſtory 3s to be Band: in 


ariana”s nne lf; 0e B. xxv. np. 


The plays are written in . To the 
firſt is prefixed an Eſfay on Heroic Plays, and 
| | to 
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to the ſecond an ox els ay che Dramatic my 
of the Laſt Age. | 

13. All for Love, or dhe World wel Loſt, 
a tragedy, acted at the theatre royal, and 
printed in to. 1678, 1 is dedicated to the 
the earl of Danby, 5110779159 05 1064uB 2111 
This is the only Play of Mr. Dey den's 
which, he ſays, ever pleaſed himſelf; K he 
tells us, that he prefers the ſcene: between An- 
thony and Ventidias, in the firſt act, to any 
thing he had written of this kind. It is fall 
of fine ſentiments, and the moſt poetieal and 
beautiful deſcriptions of any of his plays: the 
deſcription of Cleopatra in her barge exceeds 
any thing in poetry, except ShakeſpenFe' 'and 
his own St. Cecilia. 
14. Tyrannic Love, or the Royal Marr, 
a tragedy, acted at the theatre-royal-in-1679. 
It is written in rhime, and re to the 
duke of Monmouth. | 
15. Troilus and Cieflida, or Trot found 
too late, a tragedy, acted at the duke's'thea- 
tre, and printed in 4to. 1679. It is dedi- 
cated to the earl of Sunderland, and has a 
pre face preſixed concerning grounds of eriti- 
ciſm in tragedy. This play was originally 


Shakeſpear's, and reviſed and altered by Dry- 
den, who added ſeveral new ſcenes. The p ot 
is taken from Chaucer's Troilus and Creflida, 
which that poet tranſlated from the original 
wr written in Latin verſe by 1 a a= 

ard, 


A 1 16. Wet 
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16. Secret Love, or che Maiden Queen, a 
tragi- comedy, acted at the theatre. roy al, bd 
printed in 4to, in 169) The ſerious part of 
the plot is founded oꝶ the hiſtory of Cleobu- 
line, queen of Corinth. | 

17. The Rival Ladies, a tragi- comedy, | 
ated at the theatre-toyal in 1679, It is de- 
dicated to the ear! of Orrery, The dedication 
is in the nature of a preface, in defence of En 

liſh verſe or rhime. | 

18, The Kind Keeper, or Mr. Limberham, 
2 comedy, acted at the duke's theatre, printed 
in 4to- in 1680. It is dedicated to John lord 
Vaughan. — Mr. Langbaine ſays, It fo much 
expoſed the keepers about town, that all the 
old letchers were up in arhis gatokt i it, and 
damned it the third night.” 

19. The Spaniſh 22 or the Double Diſ- 

covery, a tragi comedy, ated at the duke's 

theatre, and printed in 168 1. It is dedicated. 
to John lord Haug hton.— This is one of Mr. 
Dryden s beft plays, and till keeps poſſeſſion 
of the tage. It is ſaid that he was afterwards 


ſo much concerned for haviug rid:culed the 


chatacter of the Fryar, that it impaired his 

health. What effect bigotry, or the influence 
of prieſts, might have oa him, on this occa- 

ſion, we leave others to determine. 15 

20. Duke of Guile, a tragedy, acted in 
1688. It was written by Dryden and Lee, 

and dedicated to Hyde, tarl of Rocheſter.— 
This play gave great offence to the 2 | 
an 
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and engaged ſeveral writers for and againſt 
it. 

21. Albion and Albanius, an opera, per- 
formed at the queen's theatre ia Dorſet gar- 
dens, and printed in folio, 1685. The ſub- 
ject of it is who!ly allegorical, and intended. 
to expoſe my lord Shaftſbury and his party, - 

22. Don Sebaſtian king of Portugal, a tra- 

gedy, acted 11690, dedicated to the earl of 


Leiceſter, | 

23. King Arthur, or the Britiſh Worthy, a 
tragedy, acted in 1691, dedicated to the mar- 
quis of Hallifſax. 6 | 

24. Amphytrion, or the Two Socias, a co- 
medy, acted in 1691, dedicated to Sir Leveſon 
Gower, taken from Plautus and Moliere. 

25. Cleomenes, the Spartan Hero, a tra- 
gedy, acted at the theatre- royal, and printed 
in 4to. in 1592, dedicated to the carl of Ro- 
cheſter. | There is preſixed to it the Life of 
Cleomenes, tranſlated from Plutarch by Mr. 
Creech.—' his play was prohibited by the lord 
chamberlain; but, upon examination, being 
found innocent of any deſign to ſatirize the 
government, it was ſuffered to be repreſented, 
aud had great ſucceſs. In the preface, the 
author tells us, that a: fooliſh obiection had 
been raiſed againſt him by the ſparks for Cleo- 
menes not accepting the favours of Caſſandra. 
« They,” ſays he, would not have refuſed 
a fair lady. I grant they would not: but let 
them grant me, that they are no heroes.” 


26. Love 
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26, Love Triumphant, or Nature will pre- 
vail, a tragi comedy, acted in 1694. It is de- 
dicated -to the earl of: Shaftſþury; and is the 
laſt Mr. Dryden wrote, or intended, for the 
theatre. It met baut, ith indifferent ſucceſs, 
though, in Han — the. genius of that 
great man breaks out, eſpecially in the diſco- 
very of Alphonſo's ſucceſsful love, and in the 
rn land nn 
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IR WILLIAM: TEMPLE, a 
was deſcended from a younger branch of 
the family of the Temples, at emple-hall, 
in Leiceſterſhire. He was grandſon of Sir 
William Temple, ſecretary to the unfortunate 
Robert earl of Eſſex, and afterwards provoſt 
of Dublin college; and ſon of Sir John — 
ple, maſter of = rolls in Ireland, by M 
ſiſter of the learned Dr. Henry, Hammon 
being born at London in the year of our Lord 
1628 
From his youth he diſcovered a 8 and 
penetrating genius, and a remarkable thirſt 
after knowledge; which his father happily 
took care to cultivate by a genteel and liberal 
education, At eight years old he was ſent to 
ſchool at Penſhurſt, in Kent, under the care of 
his uncle Dr. Hammond, then miniſter of the 
pariſh, From thence, at ten, he went to Mr. 
Leigh, ſchool maſter of Biſhop Stortford; and, 
at, ſeventeen, he was placed at Emanuel col- 
lege, in Cambridge, under Dr. Ralph Cud- 
worth, author of the Iatellectual Syſtem. 

In this univerſity he diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
by the improvements he had acquired 1n every 
part 
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part of human learning; and, beſides the 

academic tongues, he made himſelf perfect 

maſter of the two moſt uſeful modern lau- 

guages, the French and the Spaniſh. So that, 

when he removed from thence, be had, by 

his parts and his induſtry, rendered himſe. f 
capable of any public employment. 

At nineteen, he began his travels into 
France; and, paſſing through the Ile of 
Wight, Where king Charles I. was then pri- 
ſoner in Cariſbrook<caftie, he met there with 
Mrs. Dorothy Oſborn, daughter of Sir Peter 
Oſborn; ' then governor of Guernſey for the 
king, who was going with her brother to their 
father at St. Malo's | | 
He made that journey with them; and there 
began an amour with that young lady, Which 
laſted ſeven years, and then ended in a happy 
marriage. He paſſed two years in France, 
learned a perfect acquaintance with their man- 
ners, and foon after made a tour into Holland, 
Flanders, and Germany; in which he further 
poliſhed and improved his natural abilities, 

Aſter his return in 1654, he married Mrs. 
Oſborn; and, during the uſurpation, paſſed 
his time privately with tis father, his two. 
brothers, and a ſiſter, in Ireland. The hve 
years he lived there, were ſpent chiefly in his 
cloſet in improving himſeclt in hiſtory and phi- 
loſophy 3 and he refuſed all follicitations of 
entering into any public employment till the 
reſtoration, when he was choſen member, of 
the convention in Ireland, as he was likewiſe 


of 
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cf the ſubſequent parliament for the county of 
Carlow; and. in 1662, was appointed, one of 
the commiſſioners to be ſent from the parlia- 
ment to the king, into whoſe. favour he was 
inrrodaced by cb 
and the earl of Arlington. 
From this time, during the twenty ſucceed- 
ing years, (that 1: to ſay, from the thirty ſe- 


cond to the fifty-ſecond yeer of his age] he 


oY 


continued to act as a counſellor of fate, with 


particular honour and ſueceſs; which period 


he took to be the part of a. man's life moſt 


ft to be dedicated to the. ſervices of, his 
prince and country ; the reſt being, as he 
obſerved, too much taken up with his plea» 
ſures or his eaſe, 


To give a particular account of his negocĩ- 


ations at home and abroad, would be, to lay 
open a great part of the hiſtory of that reign; 
yet ſome account ought to be given of his ma- 
nagement ip ſeveral treaties, which have helped 
to immortalize his name; ſome, as a tempo- 
rary advantage; others, as a laſting bleſſing 
to theſe Kingdoms, 5 

In 1665, e was ſent by his majeſty to the 
biſhop of Munſter, in order to conclude a 
tieaty, by which that biſhop obliged Li mſelf, 
upon receiving a certain ſum of money; to en- 
ter i:namediately with the king into the war 
with Holland; and, ſoon after, he received a 
commiſſion to be reſident at Bruſſels, with a 
patent for the dignity of a baronet., But, as 
this affair is ſet in the clear light by bis own 

1 3 inimitable 
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mimitable pen, we U fhall here preſent the 
reader with a letter written by Sir William 
'Femple to his farher, Sir John, then in Ire» 
land, dated lat Brüſſele, on the flach of Sep- 
„ „ 177: 126857790 CANT 
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'' THOUGH I was forced, by the king's 
command, not only to leave you and my fa- 
mily at very ſhort warning, and in a very me- 
lancholy ſeaſon, but without ſo muck as telling 
you whither I Was ſent, yet I would not ral 
making yon this amends, by giving you an 
account of my journey"and negotiations thus 
far, ſo ſoon as I thougnt it might be fit for me 
When my lord Arlington ſent for me to 
Sheen, it was to let me know, that the king 
had received an overture from the Biſtiop of 
Munſter, to enter into an alliance with his 
majeſty againſt the Dutch, from whom he pre- 
tended many injuries; to bring an amy into 
the field, and fall upon en land, While 
his majeſty continued the war by fea ; but, 
at the ſame time, to demand certain ſums of 
money, that would be neceſſaty to bring him 
into the field, and to continue the war: and, 
that, if his majeſty would either treat with the 
baron of Wreden, (bo was the miniſter he 
ſent over in the greateſt privacy that could be) 
or ſend a miniſter of his own to treat with 
him; he doubted not an eaſy agreement __ 
18 
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this matter, but defired it might be with all 
the ſecrecy imaginable. dis 19bE* 

My ford Axliagton told me, the main; arti. 
cles were already agreed om here, and the mo- 
ney adjuſted; but, that it was, neceſſar for 
the king to ſend over ſame perſon privately to 
finiſh the treaty at Munſter, and to ſee the 
payments made at Antwerp, where the b1ſhop 
ſcemed to deſire them. That Eiitwſt ga, if I 
undertook it, Without train or character, and 
paſs for _a_ Frenchman; or à Spaniards in my 
journey; and, made me the compliment t 
ſay, he had been; perplexed, , three or:fodrdays 
together, to think of à perſon chat was net on 
capable of che affait and of the ſecpet;burthat* 
was to be truſted with ſuch a ſum oſ money 
but, that when he had thought of me, und 
propoſed me to the king and to my lord chan · 
cellor, they had both approved it. nd I maſt 
ſuddenly reſulye upon my anſwer: to the pro- 
poſal he made me : but, whether I accepted 
it or no, I muſt keep it ſecret, from: my neareſt 
friends, | | iat 

I told him upon the place, I would ſerve his 
majeſty the beſt I could init; though, being 
a new man, I cou d not promiſe much for my- 
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ſelf; that there was only one point I could by 
no means digeſt, which, was the bufineſs of 
the money; having ever been averſe from 


charging yſelf, with any body's but nipown, - 
T 


made, at firſt, ſome diff cdty between 
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"endeavour the engaging alderman Backwel, 


who furniſhed it, to go over himſelf with it 
into Flanders; and there, by my order, to 
make the payment to the biſhop's agent ; and 
ſaid, he believed, at fach a time of in ection 
in London, the alderman might eaſily take an 
occaſion of ſuch a journey. 

After my 4altructions were difpatched, I 


came away in haſte, and with the ſecrecy you 


ſaw ; and, without more than one day's itop 
at Bruſſels, went ftrait with the baron of Wie- 
den to Coeſvelt, where the biſhop then was. 
I ftay'd there but three days, was brought to 
him only by night, agreed all points with 
him, perfected and ſigned the treaty, and re- 
turned to Antwerp, where the aldcrman per- 
formed his part, in making the firitrand great 
payment to the biſhop's relident there. All 
this has been performed on all ſides with ſo 
great ſecrecy, that the biſhop has not only re- 
ceived his money, but raiſed his troops to 
about- eighteen thouſand men, without the 
leaſt umbrage piven, that I can hear of, to the 
Dutch; and, by all the aſſurances I receive 
from him, I conclude, that, before this-letter 
comes to your hands, he will be in the field; 
tho? ſome unexpedted diſappointments about 
a general officer he reckoned upon has a little 
— the meaſures he had taken; and 
may, I doubt, not a little maim the progreſs 
of them: but that will be governed by time 
and accidents; my buſineſs was to bring him 
| into 
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into the field, and 1 have had the good fortune 
to do it ſooner than, either they expected at 
"court, cr. the biſhop had Wanted _ our 
ſigning of the treaty. 1 09 4 

He is a man of wit and, wi is more, 
of ſenſe; of great ambition, and properly, 
Un Eiprit. remuant.:, but the vigour of his 
body dues not excced that of his mind, being, 
as I guels, about fix or ſeven and fifty years 
old, and purſued by, the goat, which he is 
not. like to cure by his manner of life. He 

was a ſoldier in his youth, and ſeems, in his 
naturals, rather made for che Sword than the 
Croſs. He has à mortal hatred to the Dutch 
for cheir ſupporting his city of Munſter againſt 
him; and is bridling thoſe citizens by a very 
ſtrong citadel he is building there. He ſeems 
bold and reſolute, and like to go through with 
what he has undertaken, or break his head in 
the attempt; and ſays be will perform all he 
has engaged, Fide fiacera & Germanica, 
which is a word he affects. He ſpeaks the 
ouly good Latin that J have yet met with in 
Germany, and more like a man of court and 
buſineſs than a ſcholar. He ſays, if he fails in 
his enterprize, and ſhould loſe his country, he 
ſhall eſteem his condition not at all the worſe; 
for, in that caſe, he will go into Italy, and has 
money enough in the bank of Venice to buy a 
cardinal's cap, which may become him better 
than his general's ſtaff, though he has a mind 
to try this fitſt, and make ſome noiſe i in the 
world before he retires. 


This 
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This is the beſt character I can give of the 
biſhop; and, for myſelt, I can fay nothing but 
what you know; finding no change at all by 
this ſally into a new ſcene of life and bufi- 
neſs as well as climate; my health, I thank 
God, is the ſameg my kindneſs fo too, to my 
friends and to home, only my concernment 
for them in this miſerable time among them, 
much greater while I am here than when 1 
was with them; which makes me very im- 
patient after every poſt that comes in, and yet 
very apprehenſive of every letter J open, — 
The length of this, I doubt, is too much for 
once; and therefore ſhall end with the aſſu- 
rances of being, | | | 
SIR, 
Your moſt obedient ſon 
and humble ſervant, 


W. Temple, 


But one of the moſt famous circumſtances in 
Sir William Temple's life, was his ſkilful and 
dexterous bringing about the triple-league be- 
tween England, Holland, and Sweden, in the 
latter end of the year 1667, ſo much to the 
peace of Europe and to the diminution of the 
threatning power of France. This was ma- 
maged with ſo much ſecrecy and uncommon 
induſtry, together with ſo much unexpected 
ſucceſs, that the great ſtateſman De Wit, too 
much leaning to the French party, could not 

' help 
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of Great- Britain; of which ſame notice ought 
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help complimeuting him, with baving-the ho- 
rouge which never any other miniſter had be- 
fore him, of drawing the ſtates to a reſolution 
and concluſion in five. days, upon a matter: of 
the greateſt importance, ang an aſſiſtance of 
the greateſt 'irxpence-<they had-ever been en- 
gaged in ; and all directly againſt the nature 
of their conſtitution; which enjoi ned them to 
have recourſe to their prorinces: adding. 
That now it was e Mt Joajeed UE a mira- 
cle. 

Une eee two 8 ba 
one from De Witt to the carl of Arlington, and 
the-ſceond from the ſtates · general to the king 


to be taken. 

The former ſays, As i 1 was impoſſible to 
ſend a" miniſter of greater capacity, or more 
proper ſor the temper; or genius of this nation 
than Sir William Temple; {o, I believe, no 
other perſon, either will, or can, more equi- 
tably judge of the diſpoſition wherein he has 
found the ſtates, to anſwer the good iaten- 
tions of the king of Great Britain.“ 

In the ſtates letter, they tell the king, 
« As it is a thing without example, that, m 
ſo few days, three ſuch important treaties have 
been coneladed, fo, we can ſay, That'the ad- 
dreſs, the vigilance, and: the ſineerity, of Sir 
William Temple, are alſo without example. 
If your majeſty continues to make uſe of ſuch 
miniſters, the knot will grow too faſt ever to 
be untyed. And yet Sir William Temple, 

For. Vat -* D With 
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with no leſs wit than modeſty, gave another 
turn to it in a letter to Monfieur Gourville, 
ſaying, They will needs have me paſs here 
for one of preat abilities, for having finiſhed 
and ſigned, in five days,”a treaty of ſuch im- 
Portance to Chriſtendom: but I will tell you 
the ſecret of it; To draw things out of their 
centre, requires 'Jabour and addreſs to put 
them in motion ; but to make them return 
thither, nature helps ſo far, that there needs 
no more than juſt to ſet them a going,” 

But, as this memorable treaty 1s well known 
to have been the 'maſter-ſtroke of policy of 
that reign, the influence of which has been 
felt in Europe from that time to this, we 
think it will not be diſagreeable to our readers 
if we preſent them with another letter of Sir 
William Temple's, written to lord Arlington, 
then ſecretary of ſtate upon that occaſion. It 
is dated from the Hague, on thetwenty-fourth 
of January, N.S. 1668; and, as it ſhews Sir 
William's excellent talent at literary compo- 
fitions, ſo it gives an entertaining and ſatisfac- 
tory account of the progreſs and completion 
of the famous triple alliance. | 


My Lord, 


UPON laſt Friday, at night, I gave your 
Jordſhip the 4ccount of what advance I had 
then made in my negotiation, and of the point 
where it was then arreſted, with defires of his 
majeſty's pleaſure; whereupon having ſpent 

that 
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that whole day in debates, I had little time 
left for that letter, but intended to make ſome 
- amends for the haſte of it, within two days, 

by a diſpatch with the yatcht; and, though 
delayed a little longer, will not, I hope, be 
more unwelcome by bringing your lordſhip a 
fuller aud final account, which may be allowed 
to ſurprize you a little there, ſince it is looked 
upon as a miracle here, not only by thoſe that 
hear it, but even by the commiſſioners them - 
ſelves, who have had the whole tranſaction of 
It 5 WAVY I ſhall now acquaint your lordſhip 
with. 

Upon my two firſt conferences with Mon- 
ſieur de Witt, which were the Tueſday and 
Wedneſday, I found him much ſatisfied with 
his majeſty's reſolution concerning our neigh- 
bours ; but of the opinion, that the condition 
of forcing Spain was neceſſary to our com- 
mon end, and to clear the means towards it 
from all accidents that might ariſe, For the 
defenſive league he was of his former opinion, 
that it ſhould be negotiated between us; but 
upon the project offered his majeſty at Sche- 
velin, by which all matter of commerce might 
be ſo adjuſted, as to leave no feeds of any new 
quarrels between the nations. 

After two very long conferences upon theſe 
points, we ended with ſome difference upon 
the neceſſity of concluding both parts of my 
projects at the ſame time; but, for the reſt, 
with great confidence and ſatisfaction, in one 

| D 2 another's 
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another's ſincere; and frank way of treating 
ſince the firſt overtures between us. | 

The firſt time I ſaw him, he told me, I 
came upon a day he ſhould always eſteem 
very happy, both in reſpect of his majeſty's 
reſolutions, which I brought, and of thoſe the 
ſtates had taken, about the diſpoſal of the 
chief commands in their army, by making 
prince Maurice and Monſieur Wurtz camp- 
maſters-general, and the prince of Tarante 
and Rhingrave generals of the horſe, each to 
command tn the abſence of the other. He 
told me all the detail of that diſpoſition, but 
the reſt I remember not well. I laid hold. on 
this occaſion, as indeed I thought was neceſ- 
ſary, to ſay what his majeſty gave me order 
concerning the prince of, Orange ; which he 
took very well, and faid, was very obliging 
to the ſtates ; that, for his own part, he never 
failed to ſee the prince once or twice a week, 
and grew to have a particular affection for him; 
and would tell me plainly, that the ſlates de- 
ſigned the captain-generalſhip of all the forces 
1 him, ſo ſoon as by his age he grew capable 

ik, 

The next day was my audience, which 
paſſed with all the reſpe& that could be given 
nis majeſty's character; and the next morning 
began my conference with the eight commiſ- 
ſioners of ſecret affairs, I expoſed my pow» 
ers, and ſaw theirs; in purſuit whereof. 1 of- 
tered them the project of the defenſive league 

| 1 _ ' 
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as that which was to be the foundation of all 
farther negotiations, and without which, per- 
haps, neither of us ſhould be very forward to 
ſpeak our minds with confidence and freedom, 
in What concerned our neighbours, being 
likely therein to ſhock ſo many great pow- 
ers abroad. I told them, for the reſt; his ma- 
jelly having reſolved, as far as he could in ho- 
nour, to comply with the ſenſe of the ftates, in. 
the offices of mediation; between the two 
crowns ; I was. firſt to expect from them the 
knowledge of the ſtates reſolution, in cafe they 
were already agreed. TAI | x 

I tg0k' this courſe in my firſt propoſals, be- 
cauſe I found here that the provinces were not 
yet refolved upon theirs, five of them only 
having fallen upon that of Monfieur de Witt; 
but Zealand being of oprniqn to agree with 
France for dividing Flanders; and Utrecht for 
ſuffering France only to retain the laſt year's 
conqueſt, by way of compromis, tit their 
preteaſions were adjudged before competent 
a!hiters, to be agreed by the two crowns, or 
by the joint mediators: and | was in hopes, 
that, knowing his majeſty's reſolutions to join 
with them, before they were agreed 28 
themſelves, it might produce ſome codnſels 
among them a little more favourable to Fla. 
ders, and conſequently more honourable to his 
majeſty, 

After my propoſals, Monſieur de Witt was, 
by the reſt or the commiſiioners, defired to 

h | ſpeak, 
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ſpeak for them all in the conduct of our con- 
ferences; who, after a. preamble, of the uſual 
forms and compliments, upon his majelty's 
happy diſpoſitions to enter into a nearer allt- 
ance with the, ſtates upon the mentioned points, 
declared the ſame reſolution in the ſtates, and 
allowing our confidence by a defenſive league 
for the baſis of the reſt, ſaid, The ſtates were 
very willing, de faire infaſcr les clauſes pour 
la ſouretè commune dans les articles de la me- 
diation; and was large upon this argument, 
That the laſt, being of very preſſing haſte, as 
well as neceſſity, and they having e or- 
der from their provinces to proceed upon it, 
they could not have the ſame powers upon the 
defenſive, being a new matter, under ſix weeks 
or two months time; but, as ſoon as they re- 
ceived them, would proceed to give their am- 
biſſador in England powers to fall upon that 

treaty ; which muſt, for a baſis, have, at the 
ſame time, an adjuſtment of matters of com- 
merce for his forementioned reaſons. 

I thought fit to cut this matter ſhort, and 
told them directly. I had no orders to proceed 
upon any other points, but in conſequence or 
conjunction of the defenfive league! in which 
I thought his majeſty had all the reaſon that 
tould be, both 3 he would not venture a 
war s ending in Flanders to begin upon Eng- 
land; and, on the other fide, knew the ſtates, 
whoſe danger, was nearer, would never be ca- 
pable of taking any vigoious eee in 

| their 
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their neighbours affairs, till they were ſecure 
at home by his majeſty's defence; 
That his majeſty thought the moſt generous: 
and friendly advance that could be, was made: 
on his fide by his propoſition, being himſelf 
ſo much more out of danger than they were, 
and ſo much courted to a conjunction with: 
France to th-1r prejudice, as well as that of 
Flanders; that they had not made a difficulty 
of ſuch alliances with princes, who had lately 
— with them as well as his majeſty ;: 
and that, God be thanked, his majeſty was. 
not in condition to have ſuch an offer refuſed. 
by any prince or ſtate of Chriſtendom, 

Theſe were the ſum of our diſcourſes, tho? 
very long, and ſuch as occaſioned the com- 
miſſioners to withdraw thrice and conſult to- 
gether, though nothing was reſolved; but that: 
Monſieur de Witt. and Monſieur Iſbrant ſnould 
ſpend the afternoon with me at my lodging, 
to endeavour the adjuſting of circumſtances. 
between us, ſince we ſeemed to agree in ſub- 
ſtance. - 

That conference ended, as I gave your lord- 
ſhip notice that evening, upon the point, that, 
inſtead of the province Schevelin, or any new 
adjuſtment concerning mariae affairs; th 
ſlates would proceed upon his majeſty's project 
of a defenſive league, provided he piovaſiofal. 
articles in the Breda treaty might be inſerte d. 
and perpetuated in this ; and thereupon ve. 
ſhould expect his majeſty's anſwer to What I. 
ſhou:d write that night. 


D 4. : Tie: 
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The next being Saturdag morning, [ de- 
fired another confetence with my two commid- 
lioners; but could not have it till the afternoon, 
they being to report that morning to the Aates: 
what hach paſſed the evening before. At our: 
meetiag after noon, they told the their commu- 
nication of all to the ſtates, and their Tord- 
lips reſolutions upon them, that it was neceſ<. - 
tary the articles proviſional mould be inſerted 
in the treaty, fo as I began to doubt 4 flop 

Fall tim his majefty's ankiver; which ſubjected, 
al to uncertainties: 1 knew the French am- 
baffador was grown into very i humour upon 
my arrival, and fallen into complaints and ex- 
poity!ation with feveral of the ſtates ; and the 
more becauſe he could not fee Monſieur! de 
Witt from my coming over til] that time, 
tnough he had often preſſed it, and had an 
hour g given him the next day, Monſieur de 
Witt having promiſed to fee him as he went to 
choteh after noon. | 

Upon this I knew Ekewife he hid diſpatched 
a Courier to Parts, which I thought would 
make no delay, and therefore reſolved to fall 
upon all the Inſtances and expedients I could! 
to draw up a ſudden concluſion; I told them 
I defired it exttemely, before I could hear 
again out of England, becauſe I had left Mon- 
ficur Ruvigny very buſy at my coming away, 
and not undbefr ended; that I feared the ſame 
artifices 'of France to diſturb us here; and 
perhaps Monfieur” d'Efrades might, at his 
next meeting, endeavour to iafuſe ſome jea- 

louiies 
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louſies into them, by the relation of what had 
paſſed between , your lordſhip and, Monſieur 
Ruvigny, three or four days aſter. the date of 
my hilt iuſtructions ; upon which, I. told them 
frankly (as his majeſty gave me leave, what 
had paſſed in that affdif . 
Monſieur de Witt aked me whether could 
ſhew him the paper drawn, ap between you; 
and knowing F had it not, deſiring earneſtly 
I would procure it him, aſſuring me no uſe 
ſhould be made of it but by joint conſent: 
but ſaying, nothing would ſerve ſo far to Juſ- 
tty them, in caſe reach growing neceſ- 
ſary between them and France, I promyed to · 
write to your. lordſhip about it; which I dere 

you will pleaſe to take notice gf, 
I told Monſieur de Witt Wat confidence I. 


. 


of 


4» 


had given his majeſty of his fincere proceed-. 
ing3, and how I had been ſupported by your 
lordſhip in thoſe ſuggeſtions, againſt, the opi- 
nion of ſome other great men; what advan»- 
tage theſe would take, if they ſaw our whole 
negotiation was ſtopped upon a thing that 
looked like a chicanery ; ſince articles. provi- 
ſional till new agreements, were, in effect as 
ſtrong, as perpetual, which might itſelf be 
changed by new agreements ; that this would: 
be eſteemed an. artifice of his, efpecially ſince 
he had declared,, upon, my aſking him, that 
it was his own opinion, (and that he alſo 
would tell the ſtates ſo if they demanded it) 
not to conchide without inſertion of thoſe ar- 
ticles, which yet he could not deny to be of 

5 preſent: 
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preſent force; for chat they allowed; but 
ſeemed to doubt, that, referring in the treaty 


of Breda'to' a new treaty, they would be inva- 


lidated if 'a new Wan owe paſs "WHAM 
ther confirmation; 
I found Nohſſeur Iſbrant wis'conterit with 
my reaſons, and ſaid he would undertake bis 
province ſhould be ſo; but Monſieur de Witt 
ſaid, Holland and Zealand would not. 1 
told them, at laſt, that I was ſure the ſtates 
would not think fit to loſe the effect of the 
league propoſed upon ſuch a point as this; 
and that they intended only to have the advan- 
tage of ſeeing his majeſty's reſolution, in an- 
ſwer to my letter before they concluded, with 
reſolutions; however, that this ſhould not hin- 
der at laſt, that T foreſaw many things might 
ariſe in ten day's time, to break all our good 
intentions; and ſome more than I had told 
them, ot could at preſent 3 that, if they knew 
me, and how far I was to be trufted where I 
gave my word, I would propoſe'an e va 7 
io them; ; but being ſo new among them, [ 
thought it was to no purpoſe: there I pauſed, 
They defired 1 would propoſe however, and ſo 
1 did; which was, that we ſhould proceed to 
draw up the whole project, and ſign as ſoon 
as was poſſible ;- and that, in caſe I afterwards 
received his majeſty's leave, in anſwer of my 
Friday's letter, to inſert thoſe proviſional arti- 
cles, I would freely declare it to them, and 
inſert them in a ſeparate article, to be a part 
of che de fenſive league. They both * 0 
While 
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while one upon another, and, aſter a, paule, 
Monſieur de Witt gave me his hand; and, af- 
ter a compliment upon the confidence he had 
taken in my face, and in the reſt of my deat- 
iag ſince our firſt commeree, told me, that, if 
L would promiſe them What I bad ſaid, ca 
homme de, bien, they would aſk no farther aſ- 
ſurance. of me; and provided the treaty of 
Preda might be confirmed in the preamble of 
this, to take away all ſcruples of thoſe articles 
being of leſs force than they were before ; for, 
lis part, though he could promiſe nothin 
what the ſtates would sſeve, yet he aer. 
promile. that he and Monſieur Iſbrant would 
uſe. their. utmoſt eateavours, to induce them 
to proceed upon my propoſition; and fo we. 
ſell immediately to digeſt our project of the 
v hole treaty ; for I, made no difficulty of the 
confirmation propoſed, knowing that new trea- 
lies uſe to begin by confirmation of the old. 
Jam the larger in this relation, that his ma- 
jeſly may know upon what xeaſons I engaged 
my word to them in this point 3. and there- 
upon may give me leave, without more , Cir- 
cuulſtances, to be true to it, in caſe his ma: 
jelty?s pleaſure in the point be diſpatched away 
to me, upon the receipt of my former letter. 
After this difficulty was well evaded, we 
found, none but in this expreſſion, In caſe 
our perſuaſions to Spain ſhould not prevail, 
and we ſhould come à la force & à Fa con- 
lrainte, which I moderated. at firſt by the 
. | D . words, 
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words, aux meyens plus effiances,“ for we 
drew it up in French. lie other additions, 
or enlargements, I date preſume, kis majeſty 
will not be diſpleafed wit, no more than that 
article about Portogal, though had no in- 
ſlradtion in it. If L have failed in enlargiug 
upon very ſhort and haſty inſtrudions, I moit 
humbly beg bis majeſty's pardon, becauſe I 
am ſure I kept myſelf as cloſe; as was poſſible 
to what Japprehended to be his mjeſhy'> 0 
1 the whole and every part. 

That evening, being Saturday, or railice 
that nigbt and Sunday morning; 02 
upon the project in French, bnd gave order 
for the tranſlating of it into Latin; which 
was done, and peruſed by me, and agreed to 
between twelve and one that night, and en- 
groſſed by eleven next morning, being Mon- 
day; and, at a meeting with the commiſſion - 
ers, it jointly was ſigned and fealed, and mu- 
tually delivered betWeen two and three thataf- 
ternoon. After that our time wat ſpent in 
comparing the inſtruments, and adjuſting the 
ſums compu 45 r Value of che Twen 
aids. N 

After ceiling, we al edfbrice with 25 
kindueſs and applauſe of my faying upon that 
occation, A Breda comme amis, rey comme 
freres; and Monfteur de Witt made me a moſt 
obliging compliment, of having the . honour 
which never any other miniſter had "before 
me, of drawing the ſtates to a reſolutiom and 
concluſion within five days, upon a matter * 
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the orchteſt importance, and à Secbuüts of the 
greatefFexpence they had ever engaged in; and 
all directly againſt the nature of their conftitu- 
tions. w hich: enpoined them recourſe to their, 
provincs upDm all ſuch!occafiohs;./and uſed to; 
draw out Feommon Ueliberarions' to: Kiogths 
delays ; and added upon it, I Pa it was 
done. it Iooked Hike 4 miracle. h90, 

I muſt add thrxe worth to do bim night i in 
return of his compliment, that I found fim as 
plain, as direct, and ſquare in the courſe of 
this byſineſs, as any man could de though 
often ſtiff in points Where he thought any fl 
vantage could acerne *to' is counter Fo fnd 
have all the feaſon in the world to be tied 
with him; and for his. induſtry, no man bad 
eret more. I am ſure, for-theſe five: days at 
leaſt, neither of us ſpent many idle Van, 
either day or night. 

After the conclufion, 1 received: yeſterday 
the viſits. of all the public miniſters in town 
except the ambaſſadors,” between whom and 
envoys extraordinary ſome difficulties! were 
ariſen (they ſay, here firſt begun by Sir George 
Downing) which have in 4 anhel ſpoiled all 
commerce. 

None of the other failed! to rejoice with me 

upon the concluſion” of ay bulmeſs, and tg 
expreſs their adoring bis ien 's gong, 
— in this che ey fay, have 
iven new life to all the 28 of 'Chriſten- 
— whoſe" councils were before in the greateſſ 
perplexities and diſorders that could be 


They 
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They ſay his majeſty will Rave che ſole honour 
of giving either peace to Chriſtendom or a, 
balance to the wars; and has ſhewn,: that all. 
muſt follow what he gives a head to-. Much 
more of this kind I heat from all bands. and. 
Rave no reaſon to ont Ahaite peg Want 
they ſay. 

Thus far 1 have ziven/ your " lordſhip. tbe 
ſmooth ſide: only of this concluſion, and now 
you maſt receive the rough; for having con- 
certed with the commiſſioners, that Monſieur 
de Witt and I ſhould. give part of our treaty 
(all but the ſeparate articles) to the French, 
and; Spaniſt ambaſſadors. The fiſt we per- 
formed this afternoon, the laſt we intend to- 
morrow morning. 

The French ambaſſador had been much — 
prized with our concluſion; for, upon our arſt 
conference with the commiliiovers, he had 
ſaid, Taqut.cela s'en ira en fumée, & que le 
roy ſon maitre Seur mocqueroit.“ Ie day 
before our ſignipg, being, told. we. advanced 
very faſt, he replied, Et, bien, d'icy A x 
ſemaines nous en parlerons.;” ; - relying upan the 
forms of the ſtate to run the circuit of their 
towns. 

Upon our giving him part of the whole 
buſineſs, he replied caldly, that he doubted 
we had not taken a right way to our end; 
that the fourth article. of the. ſecond. inkru- 
ment Was not in terms. very proper to; be. dir 
geſted by, a king of twenty- nine years old, 
and at the head of eighty thouſand, . 

| that. 
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that, if we had joined both to deſire his maſter 
to prolong the offer he had made of a ceſſation 
of arms till we propoſe; and, withal, not to 
move his arms further in Flanders, tho? Spain 
ſhould refuſe, we might hope to ſucceed; 
but, if we thought to preſcribe him laws, and 
force him to compliance, by leagues between 
ourſelves, or with Spain, though Sweden and 
the German princes ſhould join with us, he 
knew his maſter Ne flecheroit pas; and that 
it would come to a war of forty years. From 
this he fell warmly on the proceedings of the 
ſtates ; ſaying, they knew his mafter's reſolu- 
tions upon thoſe two points, neither tu pro- 
long the ceſſation propoſed beyond the end of 
March, nor to deſiſt the purfuit of bis con- 
queſts with his own arms, in caſe Spain con- 
ſented not to his demands within that term. 
He ſaid, his majeſty, not being their ally, 
might treat and conclude what he pleaſed, 
without their offence ; but for the ſtates; who 
were their neareſt ally, to conclude ſo much 
to his maſter's diſreſpect at leaſt, and without 
communicating with him, the ambaſſador, at 
all during the whole treaty, he muſt leave it 
to his maſter to interpret as he thought ſit.— 
Monſieur de Witt defended their cauſe, and 
our intentions, with great phlegm, but great 
ſteddineſs; and told me, after he was gone, 
that this was the leaſt we could expect at firſt 
from a Frenchman; and that I ſhould do well, 
however, to give his majeſty an account of it 
by the firſt, Gat we put ourſelves carly in po- 
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fture to make good what we have faid ; and; 
that, as to the time and degree of out arming,. 
he would conſult with the ſtates, and let me 
know their thoughts, to be communicated to 


his majeſty upon this occaſion. 


I was in hopes todiſpatch this away to-mor- 
row motning, but 1 ſhall be hindered till 
night, by the delay of figning of a ſeparate 
article with the count de Dona, whereby place 
is reſerved for Sweden to enter as a principal 
into this treaty ; for 1 have gone along in the- 
whole buſineſs fince my coming over, rr 
perfe& confidence and concert with the count 
de Dona, upon his aſſuring me, his orders 


were to conform himſelf to his majeſty's feſa- 


lution in What concerns the two crowns, th” 


before he abſolutely engages, be expects from. 


the Spaniards; by our interceſſion, ſome ſup- 
plies for payment of his troops, and ſome other 
adjuſtments with the emperor, which will be 
treated between the ſeveral miniſters at London 


under his Tx + influence. 


In what 1 ſhail ſign upon this occaſion, 
together with the ſtates, I confeſs to, your 


lordſhip to go beyond my inſtruQions ; but 


apprehending it to be wholly agreeable to his. 
majeſty's intentions, and extremely advan- 


tageous to the common ends and affairs, I 
venture upon this exceſs, and humbly beg bis 
 majeſty's' pardon if I fail. 


Your lord ſhip will be: troubled with ſome 
poſtſeript to-morrow before I diſpatch an ex- 
N PPE Plreſe 
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preſs with the copies to, be ratified hy his, ma: 
jelly within a month, though... hope a. leſs 
time will be taken, thoſe of Holland having 
undertaken cheirs on fifteen days. 


- 


ed! 109 1 am, &c. 
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After this, in the ſucceeding, ſummer, in 
the year 1668, Sir William Temple returned 
to Brufſels, with a view to prevail with the 
Spaniards to conſent to a ptace with France; 
which was afterwards treated at Aix la Cha- 
pelle, whithet ke was ſent, ambaſhadot extra- 
ordinary and mediator; and with hig collegue 
Sir Leoline  Jenkins;. after many dinculties 
and delays, at laſt brought it to a happy con; 
cluſion. a SAFES Sf Babe 

Soon after, he was fent ambaſſador-extraor-- 
dinary to rhe ſtates general, with inſtructions 
to confirm the triple- alliance; and ſollicit the 
emperor and German princes, by their mini- 
ſters, to enter into it: but the meaſures of the 
Engliſh ccurt being changed, in Septerabex,, 
1609, he received orders to haſten over into 
England, where he met at firſt with a very 
cool reception, and was preſſed to return buy 
the Hague, and make way for a war with Hol- 
land; with which, leſs than two years before, 
he had been ſa much applauded for having 
made fo ſtrict an alliance: but he excuſed 
himſelf from having any ſhare in it, and re- 
tired to his houſe at Shene, near Richmond, 
in Surry ; and, in this interval of his leiſure 
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and retreat, wrote his Obſervations on the 
United Provinces, and one part of his Miſcel- 
lanies. | 

About the end of the ſummer 1673, the 
king, grew ing weary. of the ſecond Dutch 
war, reſolved to ſend Sir William Temple to- 
Holland to conclude a; peace; but powers 
having been ſent at this time from thence to 
the marquis de Freſne, the: Spaniſh ambaſſa» 
dor at London, Sir William Temple was ors 
dered to treat with him, and in three days 
concluded the Whole affair. 
As a reward for this ſervice, he was offered 
the embaſſy into Spain; which, for want of 
has father's conſent, who was then old and in- 
firm, be refuſed; as he did ſoon after the 
place of ſecretary of ſtate, for want of fiz 
thouſand pounds, which he was to lay down 
for it, and could not ſpare. 

In June, 1634, he was again ſent ambaſſa- 
dor to the Hague, and was afterwards one of 
the ambaſſadors and mediators in the treaty of 
Nimeguen. It was during his reſidence in 
Holland at this time, that he was the great 
inſtrument in ſecuring the —_—_— and liberty 
of his. country, by bringing about a marriage 
between the prince of Orange, afterwards 
William III. of glorious memory, and the 
lady Mary, daughter to James duke of Vork, 
and niece to his majeſty king Charles II. 

This grand affair was concerted -by Sir Wil- 
ham Temple and che friends of the proteſtant 
religion, and was brought to matur.ty chiefly 


by 
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by his dexterity in the year 1677, eontrary to 
the will of her royal highneſs's father, and not 
very much to the inclination of the king her 
uncle. In the latter part of this tranſaction 
indeed he made nſe of the aſſiſtance of- the 
lord-treaſurer Danby; ſince the duke of Leede, 
who thought the affair of that happineſs and 
importance to the public, that, afterwards, in 
print, he declared, That he would not ſuffer 
that part of his ſervice to be buried in obli- 
vion: yet, that Sir William Temple was, as 
we have already ſaid, the chief agent in this 
momentous occurrence, the following letters. 
will evince ; which; as matter containing 
ſomething curious in itſelf,, we ſhall preſent to 
the reader without any further preface or apo - 


logy. | | 


To the King. 

Hague, April 23. S8. N. 1676. 

May it pleaſe your Majeſy, | 
THE day before the prince of Orange left 
this place, I attended him at Hounſlerdyke, 
upon his own appointment z and telling me 
ſeveral times, That he had ſomething to ſay 
to me before he went into the field, and de- 


fired it might be there, and at ſome lieſure. 
Wnen we wete alone in the garden, he was 


pleaſed 
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pleaſed to tell me, I would eaſily believe the 
mſtances of the ſtates; and of his friends, as 
well as the condition of his family, muſt needs 
have put him often upon the thoughts of mar- 
trying; but he had been ſtill in hopes, that 
the concluſion, of à peace would have made 
way for it ſooner than he now thought it was 
ltke to do; for, at preſent, he did not ſee 
when orhow that could be broache about, un- 
leſs your majeſty would reſolve upon ſuch con- 
dit:ons as you ſhould think fit to have it upon; 
and fo propoſe them to the parties, who were 
otherwiſe too diſtant in their pretenſions to 
agree eaſily themſelves. That, upon this 
Proſpect, he began to think, his marriage 
cond not longer attend upon the motions of 
the peace, which might be very flow and un- 
certain; and therefore he would tell me, 
freely, That he was reſolyed, in caſe he re- 
turned from this campaign, to neglect no time, 
or paces, that could be made in the purſuit of 
it, That, for the perſon, I might be ſure his 
inclinations would lead him into England, 
though he did not know what diſpoſitions he 
ſhould meet with there ; and, while the war 
laſted, it might, on this ſide, admit of much 
reſlection both from this ſtate and their allies, 
That, however, he would not go into the 
field without writing to your majeſty and to 
the duke of what he had ſo much at heart; 
and begging the permiſſion, that, immediately 
after the campaign ended, he might go over 
ä into, 
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into England. That he thought this would 
be neceſſary, both that he might make his 
own purſuit himſelf, in an affair'thatſo nearly 


concerned him; and that, by aſking leave ſo 


early, no- time might be loſt upon that occa- 
ſion when the campaign was over. That he 
had reaſon to deſite this affair might, at pre: 
ſent, be managed with all the ſecrely that could 
be ; and therefore was reſolved to put the let- 
ters concerning it into my hands; and defired 
my wife might deliver them both to your ma- 
jeſty and his royal highneſs, and ſaid that he 
would take care to ſend them to me before he 
. PR ent 
This was the ſum of his hiphneſs's diſcourſe 
to me when I took leave of him; and His let- 
ters both for-your majeſty and the duke bein 
ſome days after come to my hands, I though 
it my duty to fend them, according to the 
directions I received from the prince; and 


ſhall leave your majeſty to know the reſt from 


his own hand, though I think I have not miſ- 
taken any thing of what he ſaid to me upon 
this occaſion. I ſhall not farther encreaſe 
your majeſty's preſent trouble, than by the 
humble proſeſſions of that perfect devotion 


wherewith 1 am, and ſhall be ever, . f 


8 IR. 


Your Majeſty's, &c, 


To 
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1 To the Duke of Vork. 


Hague, April 23. S. N. 1676. 


May it pleaſe your Highneſs, 

WHEN I took leave of the prince of 
Orange, at his going to the army, he was 
pleaſed to tell me the reſolutions he bad taken 
of writing to your highneſs, upon an occaſion 
he had ſo much at heart; and that he would 
do it before he went into the field. He ſaid, 
He was reſolved to apply himſelf directly to 

our highneſs in all that concerned it; and to 
1855 your interceſſion with his majeſty, that he 
might have leave to go over into England im- 
mediately after the campaign ended. That he 
would write to his majeſty at the ſame time to 
beg his permiſſion. And, becauſe he had rea- 
ſon to deſire, that whatever paces he made at 
preſent, in this point, might be ſecret, he 
was reſolved to put his letters into my hands; 
and deſired that my wife, upon her going over, 
might herſelf deliver them both to his ma- 
jeſty and your royal highneſs; 1 thought it 
my duty to obſerve theſe directions: and hav- 
ing, by the ſame hand, given his majeſty an 
account of the manner, and circumſtance, with 
which the prince was pleaſed to enter into 
theſe diſcourſes, I ſhall not preſume to trouble 
your 
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your highneſs with the bare repetition of them, 
nor with any thing more, at preſent, than the 
humble proteſſions of the devotion and truth 
wherewith I am always, 


DIR. 125 


; Fate » , 


Your Highneſs's, & e. 
To Sir John Temple. 


London, November —, 167 7, 

1 5d Git 05 9:9: ohod 20,08 
THO? I do not trouble you often with 
ublic news or buſineſs, yet J am ſenſible of 
Latin too much neglected it of late, conſi- 
dering what has gk which I know you 
will be more pleaſed with than any you have 
been entertained with a great while: for I re- 
member how often, and how much, you have 
deſired to ſee the prince of Orange married 
here; not only from your good wiſhes to him, 
but from your apprehenſions of ſome greater 
matches that might befall us, and with conſe. 
quences ill enough to poſterity as well as to 
the preſent age. | am in a good deal of haſte 
at this preſent time, and therefore ſhall ſuf 

up a great deal in a little room. | 

The prince of Orange came to the king at 
Newmarket, where he was mighty well re- 
ceived both of king and duke. I made the 
acquaintance there between the prince and my 
lord- 
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lord: treaſurer; and. in, ſach a manner as, 
though they were not at all known. before. 0 
one another, yet they fell very ſoon into con- 
fidence. n ener een 
_ The prince ſaid not, word to any of them 
of any thoughts of awe, while. they layed 
at Newmarket; and told me, No conſidera- 
tions ſhould move him in that affair till ke 
had ſeen the lady. The day after he ſaw, her 
here he moved it io the king and duke 3 and, 
though he did it with ſo good a grace that it 
was very well receiyed, yet, in four. or five 


„ days trexty, it proved to be' mangled in ſuch 
. difficulties, that the prince ſent ſor me one 
is night, and uttering his whale heart, told me, 
1 He was reſolved to give it over, repenti 

3 him from the heart of his journey, 2 —. 450 
4 be gone within two. days, and, truſt God Al- 
9 mighty with, what would follow z and ſo went 

f to bed the moſt melauchaly that ever I ſas/ 

0 him in my life. Vet, before cleven o'clock 
i the next morning, the king ſent me to him, 


to let him know, He was reſolved on the 
match, and that it ſhould be done immediately, 
and in the prince's o.πõ¾ↄr Way. 

Thus far what had paſſed, went no- farther 
than the king, the duke, the prince, the 
lo;d-treaſurer, and meg but that afternoon is 
was declared at the foreign committee, and 
next day at council; you will eaſily imagine 
with what general joy. I cannot but tell you, 
That no man ſeems to lay it to heart ſo much 


as my lord Arlington, having had no part in 
it; 
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| it; which be could not bat take notice of to 
| the prince; who told me, His compliment to 
him upon it was, That ſome chings, though 
they were good in themſelves, yet were ſpoiled 
by the manner of doing chem; but this was 
in itſelf ſo good, that the manner of doing it 
could not fol it.—— I am told, he lays ir 

upon me, and will never forgive me; which 
I muſt bear as well as I can: but yet, becaufe 
you know how we have formerly lived, I will 
tell you, That it was not only impoſſible my 
lord-treaſarer and he fhoald concur in one 
thing, but he had likewiſe loſt all the prince's 
confidence and opinion, ſince his laſt journey 
into Holland. Befides, for: my own part, I 
found, theſe tWo years palt, he could not beat 
*my being fo well neither with the prince or 
with the "treaſurer ; but endeavoured, by Sir 
Gabriel Sylvius, to break the firſt, by ſteps 
which the prince acquainted me with nor 
could he hold reproaching me with the laſt 
whenever J went to him; though he himſelt 
had firſt adviſed” me to apply myſelf to my 
lord-treaſurer all I could, upon my laſt em- 
baſſy into, Holland; and though I had ever 
ſince told them both, I would live well with 
them both, let them live as ill as they would 
one with. another; and my lord-treaſurer had 
been ſo reaſouable. as to be contented with 
it. 

Since the marriage, the king and the prince 
have fallen into the bufineſs abroad, and agreed 
upon the terms of a peace, which the kin 

Vol. VIII. E will 
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will offer to France, and ſuch as they both con- 
clude will ſecure Flanders. They both agree, that 
J muſt of neceſſity go to Paris immediately 
upon this errand, and bring a poſitive anſwer 
from that court within a time prefixed. 1 
never undertook any journey more unwillingly, 
knowing in what opinion { ſtand already at 
that court; how deeply they reſent the prince's 
match without their communication, or the 
leaſt word to their ambaſſador here; and with 
how little reaſon I can hope to be the welcomer 
for this errand. But the king will abſolutely 
1 have it; and ſo I have made all my ſmall pre- 
. parations, and think to be gone within two 
fy days; which is all at preſent, but to aſ your 


— —— — 


; bleſſing, and aſſure you of my being, 
f 8 J R, | 
| 5 Your, Kc. 
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To the Prince of Orange: 


London, December 8. 1677. 
May it pleaſe your Highneſs, - | | | 
I SHovLD, by laſt poſt, have rejoiced with 
your bighneſs upon the news of your happy ar- 
rival, and upon the reſolutions that have been 
taken here ſince you went, in thoſe affairs wherein 
your highneſs is fo deeply concerned; but 
that my lord- treaſurer's letter to yo * . 
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WILLIAM TEMPLE. 55 
this ſubje&, was ſo long and ſo particular, that 
nothing could be added to it for your high- 
neſs's information or ſatisfaction: and there- 
fore I reſolved not to trouble you with the 
ſame thing by that poſt, and from ſo mach a 
worſe hand, I ſuppoſe my lord- ambaſſador 
Hyde will have ſhewed your higbneſs his in- 
ſtructions, and Mr. ſecretary's letter upon that 
occaſion ; which agreeing ſo fully with what 
my lord-treaſurer writ, muſt have left you in no 
doubt of thoſe refolutions being taken here: 
and yet I thought yqur highnefs would not be 
diſpleaſed to * fm me, that I am of 
opinion they are ſo; and, which is more, that 
the duke will go up to as great a height in 
them as any man, in caſe France gives them 
the occaſion, by their anſwer to what Mr. 
Mountague goes away with to day; and that 
his highneſs will abſolutely conclude from 
thence, what their good intentions are or have 
been to the king, 

Though I have this ſecond time bs 
myſelf from attending upon your highneſs, and 
W devolved his majeſty's commands upon 
Mr. Hyde once more, yet, I hope, your high- 

neſs will pardon me, ſince I have only reſerved 
myſelf for the next occaſion, which, I expect, 
will be of more moment, and within a very 
little time. For the preſent, I only deſire 
your highneſs will pleaſe to give your anſwer 
to what Mr. Hyde carries you, in ſuch manner 
as may be fully to his majeſiy's ſatisfaction; 
and if you ſhould ſcruple the doing it to any 
E 2 other 
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other hand, that you would, at leaſt, do it 
in a private letter to his majeſty's own, which 
may not go farther than to thoſe hands by 
which all your highneſs's concerns have been 
hitherto tranſacted. 

I hope your highneſs will think to write 

particularly to the duke, as well as the king, 
in acknowledgment and applauſe of theſe late 
reſolutions; and my Jord-trealurer will de- 
ſerve it tœo by the great part he has had in 
them. ; 
I aſk your highneſs's pardon for the length 
and conſidence of this letter, and your juſtice 
in believing me ever what] ſkall ever be, with 
= perfect devotion, 


S1R, 
Your Highneſs's, &c. 


£\fter having performed all theſe ſervices to 
the crown and kingdom, in the year 1679, 
Sir William Temple was again ſollicited to 
enter upon the office of ſecretary of ſtate, but 
h2 declined it upon account of the uncertain 
fituation of affairs; at the ſame time adviſing 
the king to form a new council, of which 
he was appointed one; though afterwards, 
upon the change of meaſures at court, and the 
freedom with which he delivered his opinion, 
his name was ſtruck out of the council- 


book. 
This 
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This gave him occaſion to ſend the king 
word, That he would live the reſt of bis lite 
as good a ſubject as any in his kingdoms, but 
never meddle again with public affairs : — A 
reſo'ution which he inviolably maintained, 
ſpending the remainder of his days at Moor- 
Park, near Farnham, in Surry, without having 
the leaſt previous knowledge of the prince of 
Orange's expedition to England in. 1683; and 
refuſing the earneſt ſollications of that prince, 
when he was advanced to the throne, to engage 
him in his ſervice, and to be ſecretary of 
fate, though he was often conſulted by him in 
his moſt ſecret and important affairs. Indeed 
it is a common thing for men, who live in the 
ſplendor and hurry of courts, ſometimes to 
wiſh for a retreat, where. they may relieve 
themſelves after the fatigue of ſtate and buſi- 
neſs ; yet they ſeldom do retire but when they 
know not how to ſtay any longer : fo that the 
con'empt of a court is, in many men, but a 
contrivance of felf-love to ateviate the morti- 
fication of being excluded by undervaluics 
greatneſs and thoſe that are in power. On the 
other hand, nothing is more difficult, to the 
generality of men, who have enjoyed the pomp 
and pleaſures of a court, than to finiſh the 
remainder of their lives in privacy and retire- 
ment; for few perſons have ſo rich a fund in 
themſelves, as to ſupply and hil up the greag 
chaſms which the want of puhlic bufirets aud 
diverſion leaves on their minds: but Sir Wil- 
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liam Temple had the happineſs to eſcape both 


theſe inconveniencies ; and, as his retiring 


from buſineſs was in all appearance voluntary, 
fo his contempt of greatneſs and ſplendor was 
the refult of a thorough knowledge of the emp- 
tineſs and vanity of thoſe glaring objects. He 
was ſenſible, that there was little in a court 
but a perpetual exchange of falſe friendſhip, 
pretended honeſty, ſeeming confidence, and 
deſigniog gratitude : fo that thoſe, who, as 
Sir William, acted upon a ſincere bottom, and 
gave realities inſtead of ſhews, profeſſed them- 
ſelves as great bubbles as ſuch as gave good 
money when counterfeit coin paſſed {4 current 
payment. 

He had, by long experience, made the eſti- 
mate of the advantages of a private life above 
thoſe of a public; and was thoroughly con- 
vinced, That the bletlings of innocence, ſe- 
cuiity, meditation, good air, health, and 
ſound fleep, were clearly preferable to the 
ſp!endor of courts; conſidering the flaviſh at- 
tendance, the invidious competitions, ſervile 


flattery, and the mortal diſappointments that 


uſually attend them, He ſet the frowns of 
princes, the envy of thoſe that judge by hear- 
ſay, and the innumerable temptations, vices, 
and exceſſes of a life of pomp and pleaſure, 
in ballance againſt the ſmiles of bounteoys 
nature, the diverſion of healthſul exerciſes for 
the body, and the ſolid and laſting entertain- 
ments of the mind ; and concluded, That he 

| that 
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that is a ſlave in the town, is a kind of petiy- 
prince in the country. 

To be very particular in annalyzing his 
works, would be foreign to our purpoſe; yet 
we muſt not omit mentioning his Memoirs, 
which have not been equalled by any that have 
writ fince him. They are the more uſeful 
becauſe they take in the principal parts of the 
reign, of Charles II. and without them we 
ſhould have but an imperfect account of many 
particulars in that unequal adminiſtration. The 
ſecond part ſlipt firſt into the world, without 
the knowledge, as it was ſaid, though moſt 
believe without the connivance, of the author. 
They confiſt not only of many domeſtic af- 
fairs relating to the court of England, but of 
the principal foreign negotiations began in 
1673, and ended in, 1678, in the treaty of 
Nimeguen, and with the general peace of Eu- 
rope; all laid open with firmneſs and impar- 
tiality, as well as clearneſs and ſimplicity. 

The frit part was never publiſhed at all, 
but is very well ſupplied by a great number of 
letters and public papers; which ſufficiently 
ſhews what a vigorous actor Sir William Tem- 
ple was, how great a ſtateſman he proved, and 
how. much a maſter of buſineſs and poli- 
ticks. x 

The third part appeared ſome years after 
his death; which, though complained. of as 
being publiſhed without conſent of relations, 
was never charged with being the leaſt ſpuri- 
ous, This, though ſhorteſt in compaſs, both 
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25 to time and matters, yet, keeping cloſe to 
Engliſh adminiſtration at home, and diſcover- 
ing greater depths of thoſe affairs, we take.it 
-" be the moſt uſeful and enlightning of the 
three. 

Here are laid open, not only the ſecret 
ſprings of many actions which were generally 
unknown before, but all the ſubtle arts and 
projections of miniſters of ftate, with thoſe 
various windings and turnings with which 
ſtrangers are ſo often perplexed and confounded 
in court. Here the diſpoſitions and aims of 
ſome great men, as the lord Shaftſbury, Ef. 
ſex, &c. are ſo effeftually, as well as hand- 


ſomely expoſed, that many of one party are 


willing to have the credit of it called in queſ- 
tion: but, as it bas long ſtood, ſo no doubt 
but it will continue to ſtand, the teſt againſt all 
opponents. | | 

We ſhall ſay nothing further of his writings, 
but only obſerve, that, when the reader comes 
tO peruſe the while, he will readily form to 
himſelf the general character of an accom- 
pliſhed pentleman, a penetrating politiciaa, a 
wiſe patriot, and a learned man; and, if this 


great idea ſhould be really ſhaded by ſome 


touches. of vanity and the fpleen, he may eaſily 
conſider that the greateſt and wiſeſt men have 
not always been exempt from thoſe very fail- 
ings and imperſections; and that the former 
might arife ſrom ſome peculiar excellencies in 
kis character; ard the latter from ſome un- 
common provocauons of thoſe wha _ 
rom 


WIL LTAM TEMPLE. Bu 
from him either in 38 or in learn 
ing ; and in boch, perhaps, without his being 


the aggreſſor. 
In the latter cate; We think he was too 


b d „if not tco def gnedly, attacked, firſt 
r. Wotton, and" Hen by Dr. Bentley; 

oa: that he was treated After to rivid man- 
ner, and too ſcholaſtical and erftical way, 
for a gemleman of bis refined genius and fu- 

erior education, and one who was fo ready 
w obfige the f ubſic in an caſy, free, and beau- 
tiful way of deli ering. his tholnghes and onrh 
ments.” ; _ — 

This a ktle raiſed * 78 cee arid 
forced him to fay, id his anſwer, That tke 
critics are A race of ſcholars I am very little 
acquainted with; having ⁊lways eſteemed them 
but like brokers, who, having no ſtock of their 
own, ſet up and trade with that of other men; 
buying bete, and felling there, and commonly. 
abuſing all fides, to — 2 out à little paltry 

ain, either of money or credit, for them 
elves,. and care not at whoſe colt. 

Then, after acknowledging the uſefulneſs. 
of ſuch perfons at the firft reſtoration of learn- 
ing, and the copies after the antients, he could: 
bur look upon the latter ſort as a degenerate 
race; and was provoked to declare, 

0 There l , F think, no ſort of talent fo 
deſpicable as that of ſoch common critics who 
can, at beſt; pretend to value themſelves by 
diſcovering the defaults of other mep, rather 
than any worth or merit of their own: a fort. 
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of levellers, that will needs equal the beſt and 

richeſt of the country, not by improving their 

own eſtates, but reducing thoſe of their neigh- 

| bours, and making them appear as mean and 

wretched as themſelves.“ 18.28 | 

In 1694, he had the mis fortune to loſe. his 
lady, who was eminent for the higheſt accom- 
pliſhments, and particularly efteemed by queen 
Mary, with whom ſhe had the honour to kee 
a conſtant correſpondence by letters, in which 
ſhe had an admirable turn of wit, and a pecu- 
har elegance and beauty of expreſſion. . 

Sir William ſurvived her four years, and 
died in [annaty, 1698, in his ſeyentieth 
year, at Moor-Park ; where, according; to the 
plain directions in his will, his heart was de- 
poſited in a filver box, and buried under the 
ſun-dial in his garden, oppoſite to the window 
from whence he uſed to contemplate and. ad- 
mire the glorious works of nature, with, his 
beloved ſiſter, the ingenious lady Giffard ;. a 
lady who, as ſhe had ſhared and relieved the 
fatigues of his voyages and travels during his 
public negotiations, ſo ſhe was the prineipal 
delight and comfort of his laſt retirement and 
old age. | 25 

His character is given by Dr. Burch as 
follows: 

„He had an extraordinary vivacity, with 
ſo. agreeable a vein of wit and fancy in his 
converſation, that no body was welcomer in 
all ſorts of company; but his humour was 


greatly affected by the ſpleen in ſudden . 
0 
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of weather, and eſpecially from the eroſſes and 
diſappointments which he ſo often met with in 
his endeavours to contribute to the honour and 
ſervice of his country. 

He was an exact obſerver of truth, thinking 
none, who had failed once, ought ever to be 
truſted again; of great humanity and good 
nature; his paſſions naturally v warm and quick, 
but tempered by reaſon. 

Ale never ſeemed buſy in his greateſt 
employments, was devoted to his liberty, and 
therefore averſe to the ſervitude of courts. 
He had been a paſlionate lover, was a kind 
huſband, an indulgent fatber, a good maſter, 
an excellent friend, and, knowing himfelf to 
be ſo, was impatient of the leaſt ſuſpicion or 
jealouſy from thoſe he loved. 

He was not without ſtrong averſions, ſo 
as to be uneaſy at the firſt ſight of ſome whom 
he diſliked, and impatient of their converſa- 
tion; apt to be warm in diſputes and expoſtu- 
lations, which made him hate the one and: 
avoid the other ; being uſed to ſay, That 
they might ſometimes do well between lovers, 
but never between friends. 

«© He had a very familiar way of converſe- 
ing with all ſorts of people, from the greateſt 
princes, to the meaneſt ſervants, and even 
children, whoſe imperfect language, and na-. 
tural innocent talk, he was fond of, and: 
made entertainment of every thing that could; 


afford it, 
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He was born to a moderate eſtate, and 
did not much encreaſe it during his em ploy- 
ments. 

His religion was that of the church of 
England, in which he was born and educated; 
and, how looſe ſoever biſhop Burnet, who was 
not acquainted with him, in the Hiſtory of 
his own Time, repreſents his principles ta 
have been ; yet there is no ground for ſuch a 
reflection given in his writings ;- among which 

his excellent letter to the counteſs of Eſſex is 

a convincing proof both of his piety and elo- 
quence. | 

He was rather tall in ſtature; his ſhape, 

when young, very exact; his hair dark brown, 
and curled. naturally; and, whilſt that was 

eſteemed a beauty, no body had it in greater 
perfection: his eyes grey, but lively; and 
his body lean, but extremely active; ſo that 

_ acquitted themſelves better at all exer- 
Tits, 
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Taz LIFE or 


RoBERT BOYLE. 
42419, CLE 239513300 {1 OT, 
OBERT BOY LE: was a man, ſuperior 
JN; to nies, and almoſt to praiſe; illuſtrious 
by birth, by learning, and by virtue; but moſt 
ſo as the author and -enconrager of the New 
Philoſophy ; by which he has not only ren- 
dered his memory immortal, but has alſo de- 
15 rived honour to his country; Which, per- 
= haps, is the greateſt felicity that human abili- 
ties can ever attains. OT TSR THT 
He was the ſeventh ſon, and the fourteenth 
child, of Richard, earl of Cork, He was 
born at Liſmote, in the county of Cork, and 
province of Munſter, in the kingdom of Ire- 
land, on the twenty - fifth of February, 1626-7 
and, though he was the only one of his fa- 
ther's ſons who attained to manhood without 
being honoured, with a title, and alſo the only 
one who did not diſtinguiſh himſelf in public 
bufineſs; yet. his life deſerves to be written 
with the utmoſt accuracy; and no pains can 
be too. great to. fix all the dates therein as ex- 
actly as it 1s poſſible. _ 
His father, who was very juſtly tiled the 
Great, and might, with equal propriety, have 
been called. the Wiſe, earl. of Cork, com- 


mitted 
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mitted him to the care of a country nurſe, 
with inſtructions to bring him up as hardy as 
if he had been her own ſon; which ſhe pur- 
ſued, and thereby gave him a ſtrong and vi- 
Bier, conſtitution, that he afterwards loſt by 
being treated with too great tenderneſs. 
When he was about three years old, he had 
the misfortune to loſe his mother; for which. 
he ſhews great-regret, in ſome-memoirs that he 
Has left us of the more early part of his life,. 
eſteeming it a ſingular unhappineſs never to. 
have ſeen one of his parents 10 as to remem- 
ber her; and the more ſo, from the character 
he heard of her in her own family, and from 
all who knew her. 
Another aceident happened to him while at 
nurſe, which gave him no ſmall trouble as 
long as he lived, and that was, his learn- 
ing to ſtutter, by mocking ſome children, 
of his own age, and of which, tho' no en- 
deavours were ſpared, he could never be per- 
fectly cured. 
His father tent' for him home when he was 
towards ſeven years old; and, not long after, 
in a journey to Dublin, he ran a. very great 
riſk of loſing his life, if one of his father's 
gentlemen had not taken him out of a coach, 
that, in paſſing a brook, raiſed by ſome ſud- 
den ſhowers, was carried. away by the ſtream 
and beat to pieces. - 
While at home, he was taught to write 3 
very fair hand, and to ſpeak French and Latin, 
by one of the-earl's chaplains, and a French - 
man that he kept in the houſe, 10 
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In the year 1635, when he was turned af 
eight years old, his father thought fit to ſend. 
him to England, in order to his-education at 

Eaton, under Sir Henry. Wotton, the earl af 
Cork's old acquaintance and friend. With. 
this view, in company with Mr. Francis 
Boyle, his elder brother, afterwards. lord 
Shannon, he ſet out for Youghall, and from 
thence, not without great danger of being taken: 
by ſome of the Turkiſh pirates that then infeſted 
the Iriſh coaſt, he croſſed the ſeas. to England, 
and landed happily at Briſtol. 

On his arrival at Eaton, he was put under 
the care of Mr, Harriſon, then maſter of the 
ſchool ; of whoſe attention for, and - kindneſs 
towards, him, he makes very. honourable men- 
tion in his Memoirs; and obſerves, That it was 
chiefly by the prudent methods he purſued, that 
he came to have that taſte and reliſh for learn- 
ing, for which, even in the earlier part-of his 
life he grew ſo remarkable. While he re- 
mained at Eaton, there were ſeveral extraor- 
dinary accidents that befel him, of which he 
has given us an account, and which one 
would ſcarce think it.poſſible he ſhould have 
remembered ſo diſtinctly, conſidering they hap- 
pened before he was nine years old, if the 
letters that he wrote abont that time were-not 
{till preſerved. ; which ſufficiently. demonſtrates 
how capable he was of collecting and preſerv- 
ing what ever appeared to him worthy of no- 
tice, even in the time of his childhood, ſo 


that 
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that we may well believe what he relates of 
his own care in this reſpect, from the teſtimo. 
nies that ſtil] remain of his having a wit fo 
much ſuperior to his years. 

He remained at Eaton, in the whole, be. 
tween three and four years; and then his fa. 
ther carried him to his own ſeat, at Stalbridge 
in Dorſetſhire ; where he remained, for ſome 
time, under the care of Mr. William Douch, 
then parſon of the place, and one of the earl of 
Cork's chaplains, 

In the autumn of the year 1638 Fe attended 
his father to London, ard remained with him, 
at the Savoy, till his brother, Mr. Francis 
Boyle, eſpouſed Mrs. Elizabeth Killigrew ; 
and then, towards the end of the month of 
October, within four days after the marriage 
was celebrated, the two brothers, Francis and 
-Robert, were ſent abroad upon their travels, 
under the care of Mr, Marcombes, who had 
formerly been governor to the lords Kineal- 
meaky and Broghill: 2 

They embarked at Rye, in Suſſex, and from 
thence proceeded to Dieppe, in Normandy; 
from whence they travelled by land to Rouen, 
ſo to Paris, and from thence to Lyons; from 
which city they continued their journey to Ge- 

neva, where his governor had a family ;. and 
there the two young gentlemen purſued their 

ſludies quietly and without interruption. Mr. 
Boyle, during his ſtay here, refumed his ac- 
quaintance with the mathematics, or, N 
| wi 
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with the elements of that ſcience, of which 
he bad firſt obtained ſome knowledge at 
Eaton. 

He was now drawing towards fourteen, and 
his temper being naturally very grave and ſe- 
rious, his thoughts were often turned on reli- 

ious ſubjects, but, however, not without 
— mixtu-e of doubts and difficulties, as 
himfelf acknowledges, about the certainty of 
the Chriftian revelation, This, :nflead of 
having any bad effecte, was productive of very 
good conſequences ;. he examined cooly and 
circumſtantially the evidence in favour of the 
the Goſpel, and concluded, by dint of reaſon- 
ing, that this was the only certain and ſure 


way to falvation. 


We might poſſibly ſuſpect the truth of this, 
conſidering his youth, and the little care that 
pn at ſuch years take, or indeed are capa- 

le of taking, in matters of ſo great import- 
ance; but it ſo falls out, that we have an ori- 
— letter of his, written at this time to his 
ather; which plainly proves that his capacity 
was, eren at that early ſeaſon, very capable of 
ſuch arduous enquiries, 

While he remained at Geneva, he made 
ſome excurſions to viſit the adjacent country of 
Savoy; and even proceeded fo far as to to: 
noble, in Dauphine, and took a view alſo of 
thoſe wild mountains, where Bruno, the firſt 
author of the Carthuſian monks lived in ſoli- 
tude, at the time he erected that order. | 

| Ta 
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In September, 1641, he quitted Geneva, 
and, paſſing through Switzerland and the 
country of the Griſons, entered Lombardy, 
and, taking his: rout throbgh Bergamo, Bre- 
Acia, and Verona, arrived at Venice, and, 
. having made a ſhort ſtay there, returned to the 
- Continent, and ſpent the winter at Florence; 
and, during his flay in that city, the famous 
Galileo died at a village not far from thence. 
While he reſided in this fair city, he had. 
an opportunity of acquiring the Italian lan- 
guage, which he underſtood perfectly, though 
be never ſpoke it ſo fluently as the French, of 
which 1 ſo great a maſter, that, as 
occaſion required, he paſſed for a native of 
the country in more places than one during his 
travels. . | 

About the end of March, he began his 
journey from Florence to Rome, which took 
up but five days; and, after having ſurveyed 
that famous city, the heats. diſagreeing with 
his brother, he returned to Florence, from 
thence to Leghorn, and ſo by ſea to Genoa. 
He made but a ſhort. ſtay. there, and then, paſs- 
ing through, the county:of Nice, croſſed the 
ſea to Antibes, from whence he went to Mar- 

ſeilles by land. ply 465 | | 
He was in that city in the month of May, 
1642, when he received his father's letters, 
with a dreadful account of the rebellion juſt 
then broke out in Ireland; and advice, like- 
wiſe, that, with great difficulty, his lord ſluip 
ad procured two hundred and fifty Poe 
WICH 
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which he remitted his ſons to enable them to 
return home; but of this money they never 
faw a farthing ; for, being put into the hands 
of one Mr. Perkins, a conſiderable trader in 
the city of London, he proved unfaithful to 
his truſt; which drove theſe two noble youths 
to the. utmoſt diſtreſs, till, with much ado, 
their governor, Mr, Marco mbes, ſupplied them 
with as much as brought them to Geneva, 


where they continued with him for ſome time; 
: and, having neither ſupplies nor advices from 
f England, he was obliged, in order to enable 
f them to go home, to take up ſome jewels on 
A his own credit, which they diſpoſed of with as 
f little loſs. as might be, and, with the money 


thus produced, continued their ,journey for 


* England, where they arrived in the year 
ö 1644. 

K On his arrival there he found his father 
0 dead; and, though he had made an ample 
h proviſion for him, as well by leaving him his 
1 manor of Stalbridge, in England, as other 
4 conſiderable eſtates in Ireland, yet it was 
z. ſome time before he could receive any mo- 

ney. 
as During this ſpace he lodged with his ſiſter, 


the lady Ranelagh ; and, by her intereſt, and 
that of his brother lord Broghill, he procured 
* protections for his eſtates in England and Ire- 
ut land from thoſe. who had the power then in 
* their hands. He alſo obtained their leave to 
ip $2 over, for a ſhort ſpace, into France; pro- 


1s, 


bably that he might have an opportunity, 6 
t= 
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ſettling his accounts with his good old go. 
vernor and conſtant friend Mr. Marcombes; 
but he did not flay long abroad, ſince we 
75 him, the December following, at Cam. 
ridge. 
. month of March, 1646, he retired 
to his own ſeat at Stalbridge ; from whence he 
- made various excurſions, ſometimes to Lon- 
don, ſometimes to Oxford, applying himſelf 
as aſſiduouſly to his ſtudies as his own circum- 
ſtances, or thoſe of the times, would permit ; 
and indeed it 1s very amazing to find, what a 
prodigious i 750 he made, not only in ma- 
ny branches of literature, but in ſome that 
have been always held the moſt difficult and 
abſtruſe, He omitted no opportunity of ob- 
raining the acquaintance of perſons diſtin- 
guiſhed for parts and learning; to whom he 
was, in every reſpec, a ready, uſeful, and 
generous aſſiſlant; and with whom he main- 
tained a conſtant correſpondence, He was alſo 
one of the firſt members of that ſmall but 
learned body, which held its firſt 2 at 
London, then removed to Oxford, ſtiled by 
him, the Inviſible, by themſelves, the Philo- 
ſophical College; and which, after the reſto- 
ration, were incorporated and diſtinguiſhed, as 
they well deſerved, by the title of the Royal 
Society. 
It is no ſmall honour to this worthy perſon, 
that, when he was ſo young a man, his me- 
rit and knowledge gained him admittance 
amongſt perſons, the moſt eiſtinguiſhed for the 
| acute; 
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acuteneſs of their underſtandings, and the ſin- 


Boyle, was ſo much the more to be eſteemed 


was very much diſordered by frequent fits of 
the ſtone, a diſeaſe to which he was extremely 
ſubject, and to which his ſedentary life and 


contribute. But, notwithſtanding this, and 
the frequent occaſions he had to remove from 


neſs, at others to viſit his many noble rela- 
tions; yet he never ſuffered his thoughts to be 
diſordered, or the deſigns he had formed to be 
broken or interrupted by any of theſe acci- 


three regular and excellent pieces before he 
had 4 the age of twenty : viz. his Se- 


wards gave the title that it now bears, of A 
Fiee 5 
Befides theſe, it plainly appears, as well from 
the writings he has publiſhed, as from many 
of his private letters, that he had made large 
collections upon other ſubjects, from ſome of 
which he afterwards dre diſtinct treatiſes, 
The retired courſe of life, which, for the 
ſake of his health, from the bent of his tem- 
per, and from the nature of his deſigns, he 
took a pleaſure to lead, could not hinder his 
reputation from rifing to ſuch a height as made 


him 


gularity, as well as extent, of their ſcience. | 
The great diligence and application of Mr, 


and commended, as, at this time, his health 
cloſe application to his ſtudies, might poſſibly - 


place to place, ſometimes on the ſcore of buſi- 


dents, as -appears by his having compleated - 


raphic Love; his Eſſay on Miſtaken Modeſty; - 
and the Swearer ſilenced; to which he after. 


iſcourſe againſt cuſtomary Swearing, ' 


— IE >>I - 
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him taken notice of by ſome of the moſt emi- 
nent members of the republic of letters; ſo 
that, in 165 1, we find Dr. Nathaniel High- 
more, a very eminent phyſician, dedicating 
to him his Hiſtory of Generation; in which 
dedication he ſtiles him both his patron and 
his friend. 

In 1652, he went over to Ireland, in order 
to viſit and ſettle his eſtates in that kingdom 
and there, if I am not miſtaken, he met with 
a fall from his horſe in a watery place, which 
gave him a very grievous fit of ſickneſs, He 
returned from Ireland to England in Auguſt, 
1653, but was ſoon after obliged to return 
again into that kingdom, where he ſpent 
his time but very unpleaſantly ; and it would 
have been ſtill more fo, if it had not been for 
the acquaintance of Dr. Petty, afterwards Sir 
William Petty, who was his intimate friend, 
and one of the greateſt men of that or indeed 
of-any other age. oy 

In the ſummer of 1654, he returned to 
England, and put in execution a deſign he 
had formed when he was laſt in this kingdom, 
of ſettling at Oxford, as well for the ſake of 
ſeveral of his ingenious friends, who reſided 
there, as for the many and extraordinary 
conveniences which the place afforded, for the 
proſecution of his beloved ſtudies in peace. 
He choſe to live there, in the houſe of Mr. 
Croſſe, an apothecary, rather than in a col- 
lege, for the ſake of his health, and becauſe 
he had more room for making experiments, 1 

an t 
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It was now that he found himfelf ſurrounded 
by a number of learned friends, who reforted * 
thither chiefly for the ſame reaſons that he had. 
done, the Inviſible College, as he called it, 
or Philoſophical Society, being now” tranf. 
ferred from London to Oxford. It was du- 
ring his reſidence here, that he invented the 
air-pump, which was perfected for him, by 
the ingenious Mr. Hooke, in the year 1658 or 
1659 ; by the help of which he made ſuch 3 
experiments as enabled him to diſcover and 9 
demonſtrate ſeveral qualities of the air, by 1 
which he laid the foundations for a compleat | 
theory. | 
He- was not, however, ſatisfied with this, 4 
but laboured inceſſantly in collecting and di- Fl 
geſting, chiefly from his own experiments, i 
the materials requiſſte for this purpoſe.” He 42 
declared againſt the philoſophy of Ariſtatle, 1 
as having in it more of words than thinge, 
promiſing much and performing little; in 
ſhort, giving the inventions of men for indu- 
bitable proofs, inſtead of the refult of ſuch 
enquiries as draw the knowledge of the works 
of nature from nature herſelf, © © ＋ 
He was ſo careful in, and ſo zealous for, 
the true method of learning by experiment, 
that, though the Carteſtan philoſopby made 
then a great noiſe in the world, yet he would 
never be perſuaded to read the works of Pes 
Cartes, for fear he ſhould be amuſed and led 
away with a fair pretence of reaſoning, and 
| 5 : plwau- 
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plauſible accounts of things grounded purely 
on conjecture, F . AS Ks 4 
Bat philoſophy and enquiries into nature, 

though they engaged his attention deeply, did 
not occupy it entirely, ſince we find that he 
ſtill continued to purſue his critical ſtydies, in 
which he had the aſſiſtance of ſome as great 
men as have ever flouriſhed in this kingdom, 
particularly Dr. Edward Pococke, Mr. To- 
mas Hyde, and Mr. Samuel Clark. He had 
alſo a ſtrict intimacy with Dr. Thomas Bar- 
low, at that time head keeper of the Bodleian 
Library, and afterwards biſhop of Lincoln, a. 
man of various and extenſive learning. He 
was likewiſe the - patron of the very learned 
Dr. John Pell, an eminent mathematician ; 
and the Famous Dr. John Wallis, who diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf in that and other branches of 
learning, did him the honour tg dedicate to 
him his excellent treatiſe on the Cycloid, 

In 1659, res acquainted with the cir- 
cumſtances of the learned Dr. Robert Sander- 
ſon, afterwards biſhop of Lincoln, he beſtowed 
on him a ſtipend of fifty pounds a year; and 
that great man thankfully acknowledged the 
obligations he was under to ſo generous! a 
patron, in a dedication of his Lectures, which 
were printed at Oxford the ſame year. 

Afﬀter the reſtoration, he was: treated. with 
great civility and reſpect by the king, and 
with much affection and eſteem by his two 
great miniſters, the Jord-treaſurer Southamp- 
ton, and the lord-chancellor Clarendon, by 

whom 
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whom he was preſſed to enter into holy orders, 


of which he had very ſerious thoughts, but at 


laſt thought fit to decline it, upon very juſt 
and diſintereſted motives, The ſame year he 
publiſhed twp of his firſt pieces, one of which 
was printed at Oxford, and the other at Lon» 
don ; the former was his New Experiments 
touching the ſpring of the air, = he ad- 
dreſſed to his nephew {the lord Dungarvan, 
and this drew him into a controverſy with 
Franciſcus Lings, and the famous Mr. Tho. 
mas Hobbes, whoſe objections he refuted 
with equal candour, clearneſs, and. civility, 
The ſecond was his diſcourſe on Seraphic 
Love, and both pieces were received with uni- 
verſal applauſe. The fame of his great learn- 
ing and abilities extended itſelf, even at this 
time, (beyond the bounds of our iſland, ſo 
that the Grand Duke of Tuſcany, a prince 
diſtinguiſhed for learning, deſired Mr. South- 
well, then Reſident at Florence,, to acquaint 
Mr. Boyle with his defire of holding a correſ- 
pondence with him, 

In 1661, he publiſhed his Phyſiological 
tays, and other tracts, which added greatly 
to the eſteem, that all true lovers of learning 
nad for his knowledge in things of this na- 
:ure, - Some time after he ſent abroad another 
curious and excellent work, intitled, The 
Sceptical Chymiſt, which was printed at Ox- 
ford ; but ſeveral treatiſes that, are mentioned 
in this and the former work, as being in great 
forwardneſe, and which the world very im- 

Vor. VIII. 8 patiently 
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patiently expected, were afterwards loft in the 
hurry of removing his effects at the time of 
the great fre. QIFILUPY 201 ZYOR vant 1k 
In 1662, 4 grant of the ſorſeited impro- 
priations in the kingdom of Lreland, Was 
obtained from the king in Mr. Boyle's name, 
tho' without his knowledge, Which did not 
hinder his intereſting Himſelf very warmly, 
for procuring the application of theſe impro- 
ations, to the promoting true religion and 
ning. He interpoſed likewiſe in favour of 
the corporation for propagating the goſpel in 
New England, and was very inſtromentäl in 
obtaining a deeree in the court of Chancery, 
for reſtoring to that corporation an eſtate, 
which had been injuriouſſy repoſſeſſed by one 
colonel Bedingfield, a papiſt, WhO had ſold it 
to them for a valuable conſideration; His ac- 
tivity in matters of this nature was ſo much 
the more honburable, as he was naturally in- 
clined to, and, generally ſpealeing, followed 
that inclination in leading a private and re- 
tired life. But whenever the cauſe of virtue, 
learning, or religion required it, his intereſt 
and endeavours were never wanting, and; by 
the peculiar bleſſing of 2 were ſel · 
dom employed but with ſucceſs. 15 


In 1663 the Royal Society being incorpo- 
rated by king Charles II. by letters patent 
dated the twenty-ſecond of April, Mr. Boyle 
was appointed one of the council, and as he 
might be juſtly reckoned among the founders 


of that learned body, ſo he continued one of 
X | its 
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| its moſt uſeful and induſtrious members, dur- 
N ing the whole courſe of his life, In the month 
of June 1663, he publiſhed his Conſidera- 
tions on the Uſefulneſe of Experimental Na- 
tural Ploſophy, which conſiſted of ſeveral 


eſſays on uſeful and curious ſuhjects, in which 
˖ they are handled with great freedom, from a 
juſt zeal for truth, and, for the common 
x benefit of mankind, the points which he had 
1 always in view when he took his pen in hand. 
f Theſe pieces, thus publiſhed, were, as himſelf 
; tells us, written on ſeveral occaſions, to ſeveral 
a perſons, and at different times; but as, notwith- 
„ ſtanding this, they hada mutual relation to each 
, other, which made them fall very aptly under 
e one common title, he took this method of 
it ſending them abroad, that the world in gene- 
b ral mght receive that ſatis faction, which par- 
h ticular friends had teſtiſied on the peruſal of 
* them in writing. Theſe were followed by 
d Experiments/and Conſiderations upon Colours, 
e- to which was added, a letter, containing Ob- 
e, ſervations upon a diamond that ſhines in the 
Nis dark, a treatiſe full ef curious and uſeful re- 
marks, on the hitherto unexplained doctrine 
|. of light and colours ; in which he ſhews great 
judgment, accuracy, and penetration, and 
o- may be ſaid to have led the way to that migh- 
nt ty genius, who has ſince ſet that important 
le point in the cleareſt and moſt convincing light 
he poſſible. 
rs He likewiſe publiſhed this year his Conſi- 
of derations on the Style - the Holy Scriptures, 
its 2 | 


which 
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which was extracted from a much larger work, 
intitled, An Eſſay on Scripture, that was after- 
wards publiſhed by P. P. A. G. F. I. that is, 
Peter Pett, Attorney-General for Ireland, af- 
terwards Sir Peter Pett, a man of great read. 
ang, a voluminous writer, but of an unſettled 
Judgment, for whom, on account of his well- 
| meaning and upright intention, Mr, Boyle 
Had a great regard. | . 
In 1664 Mr. Boyle was elected into the 
| company of Royal Mines, and was all this 
year taken up in the proſecution of various 
good deſigns, and more eſpecially in promot- 
ing the affairs of the corporation. for propagate 
| ing the goſpel in New England, which, in 
all probability, was che reaſon that he did not 
ſend abroad this year any treatiſes, either of 
religion or philoſophy. | 
In 1665 came abroad his Occaſional Re- 
gections upon ſeveral Subjects, to which is 
refixed, A Diſcourſe concerning the Nature 
and 4Jſe of ſuch Kind of. Writings. This 
| piece, tho* now publiſhed, had been written 
= many years before, when the author was a 
þ# young man, at times, and under circum- 
ances, when few would have written any 
thing, and none could have written better, 
The attack made upon it, therefore, by a lu- 
dicrous writer, may be truly affirmed to be as 
| eruel aud unjuſt, as it is trivial and indecent. 
g A ſhort time after he publiſhed Experiments 
| and Obſervations relative to an Experimental 
Haſtory of Cold, with ſeveral pieces thereunts 
an- 
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armexed, This work of his, as it was juſtly 
admired then, ſo it has been always in great 
eſtzem ſince, and may be truly faid to have 
been the firſt work publiſhed, that gave in- 

oifitive men any real light into the ſubjects 
which are therein examined. 

His majeſly king Charles II. had now an 
opportunity of ſhewing his own great judg- 
ment in men, from his eſteem and affection 
towards Mr. Boyle, for Dr. John Meredith, 
Provoſt of Eaton, dying in Augult 1665, the 
king, unaſked and unſollicited, appointed 
Mr. Boyle for his fucceſfor. This was certain- 
ly, all. circumſtances confidered; the fitteſt 
employment. for him in the kingdom; yet, 
after mature deliberation, tho' contrary to the 
advice of his friends, he abſolutely decline 
it, becauſe he thought the duties of the em- 
E might interfere with his ſtudies; 

e was unwilling to quit that courſe of life, 
which, by experience, he found ſo ſuitable to- 
his temper and conſtitution; and, above all, 
he was unwilling to enter into holy orders, 
which he was 5 was neceſſary to qua- 
fy himſelſ for it. 

In this year, and in the next, he was pret- 
ty much exerciſed in locking into an affair - 
that made a very great noiſe in the world, and 
the deciſion of which, from the high reputa- 
tion he had gained, was in a manner univer- 
ſally expected from Mr. Boyle. The caſe was 
this, one Mr. Valentine Greatraks, an Iriſt 
gentleman, perſuaded himſelf that he had a 


1 pecu- 
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peculiar gift of curing diſcaſes by ſtroking, in 
which, tho” he certainly ſucceeded often, yet 
he ſometimes failed, and this occaſioned a 
great controverſy, in which molt of the par- 
ties concerned addrefled themſelves to Mr. 
Boyle, who conducted himſelf with ſuch Wile 
dom and prudence, as to get out of this af- 
fair without, any. loſs of credit, which, all 
things conſidered, cannot but be eſteemed à 
very high proof of his wiſdom. .. 
In 1666 Dr. John Wallis addreſſed to Mr. 
Boyle An Hypotheſis about the Flux and 
Reflux of the Sea. The famous phyſician, 
Dr, Thomas Sydenham, dedicated to him, in 
the ſame; year, his Method of curing Fevers, 
grounded upon bis own Obſervations, a little 
piece, written in Latin, and truly worthy of 
ſa great a man. Himſelf likewiſe publiſhed 
that year, his Hydroſtatical Paradoxes, made 
out, by new. Experiments, for the moſt part 
phyſical and eaſy, ,which he ſent abroad at the 
requeſt -of the Royal Society, thoſe- expert- 
ments having been made at their defire about 
two, years before. He alſo publiſhed ar yep 
another celebrated treatiſe of his, intitled, 
The Origin, of Forms and Qualities, accord- 
ing to the Corpuſcular F hilolophy, illuſtrate 
by Experiments; à treatiſe which, did equal 


honour. to the quicknels of his wit, the depth 
of his judgment, and his indefatigable pains 
in ſearching after tru tig 
We muſt likewiſe obſerve, that *þ6th in 
this, and in the former year, he communi- 
cated 
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cated to his friend, Mr. Oldenburgh, ſeveral 
curious and excellent ſhort treatiſes of bis, 
upon a great variety of ſubjetts, and others 
tranſmitted to him by his learned friends both 
at home and abroad, which are printed and 
preſerved. in the Philoſophical Tranſa ctions of 
eech OOH, Cunen 
It is very obſervable, that in the warm con- 
troverſy: raiſed, in relation to that ſociety, Mr. 
Boyle eſcaped all cenſure, which is more ex- 
traordinary, conſidering that Mr. Stubhe, 
who was the great antagoniſt of the learned 
hiſtorian of that, ſociety, was one who, ſet 
no bounds to his rage, and ſeemed to make it 
a point, to taiſe his reſentment in proportion, 
as there wanted grounds for it. Yet even 
this cholerie and furious writer had fo bigh 
an eſteem for Mr, Boyle, that at the very time 
he fell upon the ſociety in a, manner fo ex- 
cuſable, he failed not to write frequently to 
our author, in order to convince him, that 
how angry ſoever he might be with that body 
of men, yet he preſerved a juſt reſpect for his 
great learning and abilities, and a true ſenſe 
« the many favours he had conferred upon 
im. | | 
About this time our author reſolved to ſettle _ 
himſelf for life in London, and removed for 
that purpoſe to the houſe of his ſiſter, the lady 
Ranelagh, in_Pall-Mall, to the infinite bene 
fit of the learned in general, and particularly 
to the advantage of the Royal Society, to 
whom he gave great and continual aſſiſtance. 
| 'F 4 He 
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Lie had likewiſe his Tet hours for receiving 
ſach as came, either to defire his Help, or to. 
communicate to bim any new diſcoveries' in 
'fcience! Beſides which, he kept a very ex- 
tenſive "correſpondence with perſons of tlie 
grenteſt figure; and moſt famous For learmiũg 
in all parts of Europe. Abe” a 
In 1660 he publiſhed his Continuation of 
new Aer the Spring and 
Weight of the aif; to which is added, 4A 
Diſcourſe of the Atmoſpheres of Confiftent 
Bodies; and the ſame year he reviſed, and 
made many additions to ſeveral of his former 
tracts, ſome of which were now tranflated tn- 
to Latin, in order to pratify the curious abroad, 
with whom Mr. Boyſe ſtood in às high repura- 
tion, as wich all the lovers of Keatning at 
home; In the ſucceeding year he publiſhed 
à book that occaſiened much ſpeculation, as 
it ſeemed to contain a vaſt treaſure of 'new 
knowledge, that had never been communicut- 
ed to the world before, and this grounded = 
on actual experiments and arguments juſtiy 
drawn from them, inſtead of that notional 
and conjectural philoſophy, which, in the be- 
ginning of this century, had been ſo much in 
faſhion. The title of this treatiſe was, Of the 
Coſmical Qualities of Things. 
About this time Dr. Peter de Moulin, the 
fon of the famous French divine of the fame 
name, who had travelled ' with Mr. Boyle's 
nephews, dedicated to him his — of 
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Latin Poems, But in the midſt of his ſtu- 
dies, and other uſeful employments, he was 
attacked by a ſeyere./ paralitic diſtemper, of 
which, tho? not without great difficulty, he 
got the better, by adhering ſtricly to a proper 
regimen, Oe 1884 bb 

In 167 1 he publiſhed: Confiderations on the 
Ulcfulnefs of Experimental and Natural Phi- 
loſophy, the ſecond Part; as alſo, A Collec- 
tion. of Tracts upon ſeveral uſeful and impor- 
tant Points of Practical Philoſophy, both. 
which works were received as new and va- 
luable gifts to the learned world. In 1672 
came abroad his Eſſay about the Origin and 
Virtue of Gems, in which, according to bis 
uſual cuſtom, be treated an old and beaten 
ſubje& in a very new and uſeful manner; ſo 
that it may be truly ſaid, that he not only 
threw an additional light upon a very dark. 
and difficult ſubject, but alſo. pointed out the 
oaly certain method of acquiring a perfect. 
knowledge of the nature and virtues (if any | 
ſuch there be) of all kinds of precious ſtones. 
He publiſhed alſo, the fame year, another 
Collection of Tracts, touching the Relation 
between Flame and Air and ſeyeral other uſe- 
ful and curious ſubjects, beſides. furniſhing in 
this, and 1a the former year, a great number 
of ſhort Diſſertations upon a vaſt variety of 
topics, addreſſed to the Royal Society, and 
inſerted in their Tranſactions. 24 A* 
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In che year 167 3 he ſent abroad his Eſſays 
on the ſtrange Subtilty, great Efficacy, and 
determinate Nature of Effluvia; to which 
were added, Vatiety of Experiments on other 
Subje&ts.” The ſame year Anthony Le Grand 
dedicated to him his Hiſtoty of Nature) 
which he publiſhed in Latin: and in this de- 
dication the author gives à large account bf 
the great reputation which Mr. Boyle had 
acquired in ſoreign parts. In 1674 Mr. 
Boyle publiſhed A Collection of Tracts on tlie 
Saltneſs of the Sea, the Moiſture of the Air, 
the natural àud preternatural State of Bodies. 
to deg prefixed, A Dialogue concerning 
Cold. ot 5 Botgravmingg wavy eid3 00 

In the ſame” year he ſent abroad a piece 
that had, been written near ten years before, 
intitled, The Excellency of Theology com- 
pared with the Natural Philoſophy, in an 
Epiſtolary Diſcourſe to a Friend. This trea- 
tiſe, in which are contained a' multitude of 
curious and uſeful, as well as juſt and natural, 
obſervations, was written in the time of the 
great plague, when the author was forced to 

o from place to place in the country,” and 
Bad little or no opportunity of conſulting his 
books. He alſo communicated to the world; 
the ſame year, another Collection of Tracts, 
comprehending ſome Suſpicions about hidden 
Qualities of the Air, Animadverſions' upon 
M. Hobbes's Problem about'a Vacuum, 4 
J iſcourſe of the Cauſe of Attraction by Suc- 
on; in which ſeveral pieces, as there are ma- 

of 
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dy new: diſcoveries made, ſo ſeveral old erxors, 
and groundleſs notions, are refuted; and ex- 
pleded.. ©: 11 0 TA __ « 

In 1675; he printed Some Conſiderations 
about the Reconcilableneſs of Reaſon and Re- 
ligion, by T. E, a Layman; to, which Was 
aunexed, A Pilcourſe about the Poſhibility 
of the Reſurrection, by Mr, Boyle, The 
reader will obſerve, that the former, as well 
as the latter, was of his writing, only he 


be believed. 21 


In 1676 Mr. Boyle publiſhed his Experi- 
ments and Notes about the Mechanical Origin 
of particular Qualities, by ſeveral diſcourſes 
on a great variety of ſuhjects, and, amongſt. 
the reſt; he treats very largely, and, accord- 


ing to his wonted method, very accurately. 
of Electricity, He had been for many years 
a Director of the Eaſt-India company, and 
rery uſeful in this ee Fa that great bo- 


dy , 
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dy, more eſpecially in procuring their charter 
and the only return he expected for his labour 
in this reſpe&, was, the engaging” the Com- 
pany to come to ſome reſolution in favour of 
the propagation of the goſpel, by means of 
'their fourtſhivg factories in that part of the 
world; and, as a proof of bis own inclina- 
tion to contribute, as far as in him lay; for 
that purpoſe, he cauſed five hundred copies 
of the Goſpels and Acts of the Apoſtles, in the 
Malayan tongue, to be printed at 'Oxford, 
and ſent abroad at his own expenee, as ap- 
pears from the Dedication prefixed by his 
friend Dr. Thomas Hyde, to that tranſlation, 

which was publiſhed under his direction. 

There came abroad, the ſame year, a Mil. 
cellaneous Collection of his Works in Latiy, 
rinted at Geneva, but without 'his know- 
2 of which there is a large account given 
in the Phileſophical Tranſactions. In 1678 
he communicated to Mr. Hooke, afterwards 
Dr. Hocke, the ſhort Memorial of Tome Ob- 
ſervations made upon an artificial Subſtance 
that ſhines without any preceding Huſtration, 
which that gentleman thought fit to make 
ublic. He publiſhed, in the ſame year, his 
Higorical Account of a Degradation of Gold, 
made by an Anti-Elixir. This made a very 
great noiſe both at home and abroad, and i; 
ooked upon as one of the moſt remarkable 
©. pieces that ever fell from his pen, the fad 
. contained in which would have been eſteemed 
; - I- 
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incredible, if they had fallen from the pen of 
any other. * : CK os | F 

In the year 1680 he ſent into the world the 
following tracts, vix, The Aieral Noctiluca, 


and a Proceſs of a factitious ſelf- ſhining Sub- 
ſtance; beſides Which, he publihed, 3s ſame 
{mall diſcourſes upon different ſubjects. It 
was upon the thirtieth of November, in this 
year, that the Royal Society, as à proof of 
their juſt ſenſe of his great worth, and of: the 
conſtant and particular ſervices, which, through 
the courſe of many years, he had. rendered to 
their Society, made choice of him for. their 
Preſident ; but he being extremely, and, as 
himſelf ſays, ' peculiarly tender in point of 
oaths, declined the honour done him, by a 
letter addreſſed to Mr. Profeſior Hooke of 
Greſham-college. He, was alſo, within the 
compaſs of this year, a conſiderable benefac- 
tor towards the publiſhing Dr, Burnet's Hiſto- 
ry of the Reformation, as he very readily was, 
on the like occaſion, to every performance 
calculated for the general 1 885 benefit of 
mankind. 4 N 

In 1681, he publiſhed his Diſcourſe of 
Things above Reaſon; and the fame year he 
was engaged in endeavouring to promote the. 
preaching and promulgation of the Goſpel 
amongſt the Indians, bordering upon New. 
England. In 1682, came out his New Ex. 
periments and Obſervations upon the Icy Noc- 
tiluca ; to which is added, A Chymical Para- 


dox, making it probable that their Principles 
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are tranſmutable, ſo that out of one of them 
others may be produced. The ſame year, he 
communicated to the public, The Second Part 
of his Continuation of New Experiments 

touching the Spring and Weight of the Air, 
and a large Appendix; ny ſeveral other 
diſcourſes}: e 5H Ip 9348: 

He publiſhed, in 1684, nothing * I 
find, except a ſhort letter to the reverend 
Dr. John Beale, in relation to the making 
freſh Water out of ſalt, publiſhed at the re- 
queſt of the patentees, who were embarked in 
Mr. Fitzgerald's project for that purpoſe, the 

als for which were addrefſed to Mr. 
. ez and the author acknowledges therein 
the obligations he was wes to him for his af- 
ſiſtance. | 

In eie year; 1684; he ena 
two very conſiderable works. The firſt was, 
his Memoirs for the Natural N of Hu- 
man Blood; and his ſecond, Experiments and 
Conſderations about the rr ty of Bodies, 
divided into two parts 3 the fuſt relating to 
animals, the ſecond to ſolid bodies: and his 
works being now grown to a very conſiderable 
bulk, the celebrated Dr. Ralph Cudworth, 
whoſe praiſe alone was ſufficient to eſtabliſh 
any man's title to fame, wrote to him in very 

preſſing terms, to make an entire eollection of 

his ſeveral treatiſes, and to publiſh them in a 
body, and in the Latin tongue, in bis own | 
life-time, as well out of regard to his :repy- 


tation, as to the general iniereſt of Wr 
an 


and the peculiar ſatisfaclion to the learned 


world. de gt A g 5 279010 

In 1685, he obliged the world with his 
Short Memoirs, for the Natural Experimental 
Hiſtory of Mineral Waters, with Directions 
as to the ſeveral Methods of trying them, in- 
cluding abundance of new and uſeful Re- 
marks, as well as ſeveral curious Experiments. 
He gave the world alſo, in the ſame year, 
another excellent work, entitled, An Eſſay of 
the great Effects of languid and unheeded 
Motion 3 with an Appendix, containing an 


Experimental Diſcourſe of ſome hitherto little 
regarded Cauſes of the Inſalubrity and Salu- 
brity of the Air, and it's Effects; than which: 
none of his tteatiſes were ever received with 
greater or more general applauſe. He pub- 


liſhed, in the ſame year, A Diſſertation on the 
Reconcileableneſs of Specific Medicines to the 


Corpuſcular Philofophy 3 to which is added. 


A Diſcourſe of, the Advantages, attending the 
Uſe of ,S$imple Medicines. To theſe: Philoſo- 


phical,, he added a moſt excellent Theol 
Diſcourſe, - Of the high Veneration Man's In- 
tellect owes to God, particularly: for his Waſ+ 
dom and Power; being a part of a much 
larger work, which he ſignified} to the world, 


to pre vent any exception from being taken at 


the abrupt manner of its beginning 


At the entrance of the ſucceeding ear, | 


” 


1686, came abroad his Free Enquiry into the 
vulgarly received Notion of Nature; one of 
tbe moſt important and uſeful pieces that ever 


fell ſrom his pen; and which will be always 
ad- 


| 
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admired and eſteemed by ſuch as have a true 
zeal for religion and intelligible philoſophy, 
In the month of, June, the ſame year, his 
friend Dr, Gilbert Burnet, . afterwards lord 
bilhap of _ Sarum, tranſmitted to him om 
Holland, bis account of his travels through 
France, Switzerland, and Italy; which were 
aſterwards publiſhed, e og 
In 1687, a work which he had drawn up 
in his youth, entitled, The Martyrdom of. 
Theodora and Dydimia, came from the preſs. 
to the hands of the public. In 1688, he 
obliged the world with a moſt curious and 
uſeful treatiſe, entitled, A. Diſquiſition into- 
the final Cauſes of Natural Things; and. 
whether, 1f at all, with what Caution a Natu- 
raliſt ſhould admit them. To which is added, 
An N about vitiated Sigbt. In this 
piece he treats, with great judgment and per- 
ſpicuity, many of the deepeſt and moſt ab- 
kradde notions in Philoſophy and Religion, 
ſo as to give ſatisfaction to the candid, with- 
out running into any offenſive notions, in the 
opinion even of the moſt critical reader; 
which 1s a felicity, that, in caſes of this na- 
ture, has very rarely attended the writings 
of any other author than Mr. Boyle; whole 
care was equal to his quickneſs, and whoſe 
_ caution hindered A. Fam, hazarding any 
thing that might ſhock weak minds, or ten- 
der conſciences. In the month of May, this 
year, our author, however unwillingly, was 
con- 
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conſtrained to make his complaint to the pub- 
lic of ſome inconveniences ander Which he 
had long laboured; which he did by an ads 
vertiſement addrefſed to J. W. to be commu- 
nicated to ſuch of his friends as were virtuoff, 
to inform them of the lofs of many of his 
writings, and that it might ſerve as an expla- 
natory preface to ſome of his mutilated" and. 
unfiniſhed pieces. of fn es © ip 9 

One canndt well conceive any thing that 
gives a higher or more expreſſive' notion of 
the worth and excellency of this great man, 
than this paper, which, had it come from 
any other/perſon, would have been either. re- 
garded as à common and trivial advertiſement, 
or as à very glaring mark of ſef-concelr and 
vanity ; but, in reference to Mr. Boyle,” it 
appears ſo neceſſary to himſelf, that it could 
not be omitted ; of ſuch importance to the 
public, that it cannot be forgot; and fo cau- 
tiouſly digeſted, as to raiſe our admiration and 
eſteem for its author. i 4 

He 0 now to find that his health, not. 
withſtayding all his care and caution, began 
ſenſibly to decline, and; his ſtrength to decay; 
which put him upon deviſing every metho 
that was poſible for huſbanding his time, for 
the future, for the benefit of the learned 
world. In doing this, he preferred generals 
do particulars; and the aſſiſtance of the whole 
republic of letters, to that of any branch, by 
what ties ſoevet he might be connected there- 

It 


ith. © 
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It was from this view, that he no; longer 
communicated particular diſeourſes, or; new 
diſcoveries, to the royal ſociety, becauſe this 
could not be done; without, withdrawing his 
thoughts from taſks, which hei thought — fill 
greater importance. It was the more ſteadily 
to attend 28. that he 3 his poſt of 

vernor of the corporation for propagating. 
= Goſpel in, New England ; — . 
ſo far as to ſignĩſy to the world, that he could 
no longer receive viſits as uſual; and all this, 
that he might have leiſure to put his papers 
in order; to ſupply the blanks he had leſt in 
many of his treatiſes, and to repair the defi-- 
ciences in others occaſioned by the falling up- 
on them of. corroſive liquors; as he had 
been uſeful to the public during the Whole 
courſe of his life, ſo the vaſt collections he 
left behind him, of the importance of which 
he was the beſt judge, might not prove uſeleſs 
after his deceaſe. This was certainly an in- 
ſtance of learned patriotiſm, wor thy of admi- 
ration at leaſt, and, if ſuch a genius ſhould 
ever ariſe again, of imitatioo . 
Among the other great works which, by 
this means, he gained time to finiſh, there is 
reat. reaſon to believe, that one was A Col- 
ection of Elaborate Proceſſes. in Chemiſtry ; 
concerning which he wrote a letter to a friend 
which is ſtill extant, but the piece itſelf was 
never publiſhed, nor-ſome other curious tracts 
relating to the ſame ſubject, found among 
his papers; which has been conſidered as an 
| irrepara- 
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irreparable loſs to ſuch as have a fondneſs for 
theſe kind of ſtudies. 

In 1690, be publiſhed his Mederina Hydro- 
ſtatica: or, Hydroſtaties applied to the Ma- 
teria Medica: ſhewing how, by the Weight 
that divers Bodies uſed in Phyſic have in Wa- 
ter, one may diſeover whether they bel genuine 
or adulterate. To Which is ſubjoined, A 
previous H ydroſtatical Way of eſtimating Ores. 
He informs us, in the poſtſcript of this trea- 
tiſe, that he had prepared materials ſuſſicient 
for a ſecond volume, which he iſed, but 
it never appeared. He publiſhed, however, 
this year, another moſt excellent work, which 
bore the following title: The Chriſtian) Vir- 
tuoſo; 22 pop by being addicted to 
Experimental Philoſophy, à man is rather a- 
ſiſted than ĩndiſpoſed to be a good Cbriſtian. 
The firſt Part. To which are ſubjoined, I. 
A Diſcourſe about the diſtinction that repre- 
ſents ſome things as above reaſon, but not 
contrary to reaſon. II. The firſt Chapters of 
a Diſcourſe entitled, Greatneſs. of Mind: pro- 
moted by Chriſtianity. In the advertiſement 
ape, to this work, he mentions A Second 

art of 'the Chriſtian: Virtuoſo; which he had: 
begun, and which is actually publiſhed i in the 
laſt edition of his works; that is to fay, im- 
perſect, as he left it, with an an e the 
firſt part. 

He communieated., about this time, to Mr. 


De la Croſe, a very ingenious gentleman, wha 


publiſhed 
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publiſhed 4 periodical work, entitled, The 
Hiſtory. of Learning: n Account of ſome 
Obſervations made in the Congregation. of 
Waters, by lowering Bottles down, into the 
Sea, ſix hundred feet deep from the Surface, 
This experiment was made on the ſecond of 
January, 1677-8, by a captain of a man of 
war, a man of very good ſenſe, in the preſence 
of a great many other perſons; and was, in 
the judgment of Mr. Boyle, a thing of too 
reat value to be loſt, and therefore he took 

is method of preſerving it. I 

We are now come to the very laſt of his 
works publiſhed in his life-time, which was in 
the ſpring of the year 1691, and bore this ti- 
tle, Experimenta . et. Obſervationes Aber 
wherein are briefly treated of ſeveral ſubjects 
relating to Natural Philoſophy, in an EXPER 
mental Way. To which is added, A. ſmall. 
Collection of Strange Reports. This 1s called, 
in the title-page, The Firſt Part; and amongſt 
his-papers there were found the Second and 
Third Parts; but whether compleat or not I: 
cannot ſay. 

About the entrance of the ſummer of the 
year laſt mentioned, he began to feel ſuch an 
alteration in his health, as induced him to 
think of ſettling his affairs; and accordingly, 
on the eighteenth of July, he ſigned and 
ſealed his laſt will, to which he afterwards 
added ſeveral codicils. 


In 
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In the month of October following, his 


diſtempers encreaſed; which might, perhaps, 


be owing to his tender concern for the tedious 
illneſs of his dear fiſter the lady Ranelagh, 
with whom he had lived many years in the 
reateſt harmony and friendſhip, and, whoſe 
indiſpoſition brought her to the grave on the 
ewenty-third of December following. She 
was, in all reſpects, a moſt Beg, 3 and 
moſt extraordinary woman; ſo that her bro- 
ther might very juſtly eſteem it the peculiar 
felicity of his life that he had, ſuch a ſiſter, 
and, in her, ſo uſeful a friend, and ſo agreea» 
ble a companion. n 10 

He did not ſurvive her above a week, for, 
on the laſt day of the year 1691, or, as moſt 
authors account it, on Wedneſday, the thir- 
tieth of December, at three quarters paſt 
twelve at night, he departed this life, in the 
ſixty-fifth year of his age; and was buried, 
on the ſeventh of January engin. at the 
upper end of the fouth fide of the chancel of 


St. Martin's in the Fields, in Weſtminſterg 


near the body o This beloved filter Catherine, 
viſcounteſs Ranclagh. A 
His funeral was decent, and as much wich- 
out pomp as it was poſſible, conſidering the 
number of perſons of diſtinction that attended 
it, behdes bi own numerous relations. .His- 
tuneral-ſermon was preached by Dr. Gilbert 
Burnet, biſhop of Sarum; and there are many 
who think his performance on that occaſion the 
veſt he ever publiſhed, | 


told that Mr. Boyle was 
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As to the perſow of this great man, we are 
but ſlender, and 
his countenance pale and ematisted. IIIs 
conſtitution was ſo tender and delicate, that he 
had divers ſurts of :cloaks to put on when he 
went abroad, according to the temperature of 
the air; and in this che governed himſelf by 
the thermometer. He eſcaped, indeed, the 
ſmall-pox during his life 3 bat, for almoſt 
forty years, he laboured under ſuch a feeble. 
neſs of body, and ſuch lowneſs of ſtrength 
and ſpirits, - that it was aftoniſhing how he 
could read, meditate, ''tfy experiments, and 
write, as he did. He had likewiſe à weak. 
neſs in his eyes, which made him very tender 
of them, and extremely apprehenſive of ſuch 
diſtempers as might affect them. He imagined 
alſo, that, if ſickneſs ſhould confine him to 
his bed, it might raiſe the pains of the ſtone 
to a degree which might be above his ſtrength 
to ſapport, ſo that he feared left his laſt mi- 
nates ſhould prove too hard for him. This 
was the ground of all the caution and appre- 
henſion he was obſerved to live in; but, as to 
life itſelf, he had that juſt indifference to it 
which became ſo true a Chriſtian. However, 
his fight began not to grow dim above four 
hours before he died; and, when death came 
upon him, he had not been' above thfee hours 
in bed before it made an end of him, with 
ſo little pain, that it was plain the light went 
out merely for want of oil to maintain the 


flame. 
The 
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The ſimplicity of his diet was, in all Ap- 


pearance, that Which preſerved him fo long 


beyond all men's expectation. This he prac- 
tiled 10+ ſtricthy , that, in a) courſe of above 
thirty yeats, he neither eat or drank to gra- 
tify the varieties of appetite, but merely to 
ſupport nature ; and was ſo regular in it, that 
he nevet once tranſgreſſed the rule, meaſure, 
and kind, which were preſcrĩibed him. 
ln his firſt addreſſes, when he was to ſpeak 
or anſwer, he ſometimes heſitated a little ra- 
ther than ſtammered, or repeated the fame 
word ; and this, as it rendered him flow and 
deliberate: ſo, after the firſt effort, he pro- 
ceeded without the leaſt interruption in his 
ditowrley? ts A std rr bd nod Vo 
He was never married; but Mr. Evelyn 
was aſſured, that he courted the beautiful and 
ingenious daughter of Cary, earl of Mon- 
mouth; and that to this paſſion was, owing 
his Seraphie Love: bat it does not appear, 
from any of his writings, that he had ever en- 
tertained thoughts of this kind. To ſay the 
truth, he ſeems to have been perſuaded that 
he was born for-nobler purpoſes than the ordi- 
nary lot of men; or, at leaft, if he was not 
ſo perſuaded, his actions were ſuch as may ſo 
perſuade us. OF 
We have, by the help of thoſe induſtrious 
and worthy perſons who had provided the ma- 
terials, followed' him from his infancy to the 
grave, with that degree of wonder, reverence, 
and reſpet, which his knowledge, virtue, 


and 
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and piety, demand. The: learned prelate 
Who preached his funeral ſermon, and one who 
CE wanted wards when he meant to de- 
ebe woke — charaQter, ons himſeif at a loſs in 
OBA of this laſt duty to Mr Boyle; 
We may with greater reaſon ex- 
cuſe 2 e as well on acepunt of the great 
length of this article, as the difficulties that 
tie in the way of framing a character for one, 


whoſe m like the paintings of a great 
maſter, has been, meliorated by time, and is 
now, not the object barely of admiration, but 


of yeneration alſo. He was a mas, who, in 
2 inning of his life, raiſed ſuch hopes as 
themſelves, for thoſe who conſidered him 
bay — ſcarce thought it poſſible that 
they ſhould be anſwered, yet, without fear 
of flattery, we may affirm, that theſe, even 
cheſe, hopes, were exceeded. He attained the 
vigour of his age in: thoſe deplorable times, 
when the Church and State lay buried in con- 
fuſion, Which gave him ſo true a notion of the 
vanity of titles and the danget of power, that 
he not only never courted either, but Was in- 
duſtrious in flunning both. Ho. made philoſo- 
phy the buſineſs of his life, from the two >nobleſt 
motives man could poſſibly conceive, tbe de- 
ſire of doing good to —— and of manifeſt-⸗ 
ing the goodneſs of that Divine Being who 
is the parent of all. Let, full of, Gale ſerious 
and ſublime intentions, he not only condeſ- 
cended to behave, in all * COMMON or ns 
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of life, like other men, but even with a pecu- 
har civility, which he ſhewed eſpecially to- 
wards foreigners, by whom he was often vi- 


hted, and cho never went way from him but 
with full fatisfation,-: 


His temper was naturally hafly ; "bat he 


corretted this ſo early in his youth; that, 
except now and then in his countenance, it 
was never diſcerned afterwards. The fweet- 
neſs of his diſpoſition, and that meekneſs of 
mind which diſcovered itſelf in all he did, 

never led him into any of thoſe favlts which 
uſually attend the exceſs even of thoſe” ami- 
able qualities. He could be warm when 
there was a. proper occaſion for warmth; that 
is, in the cauſe of truth, Which he always vi- 
gorouſly defended; and we have an inſtance 
of his zeal for the eſſentials of religton, of 
which it would be an injury done his fame 
not to take notice. 

As great as Mr. Boyle's moderation and 
cherity was, in reſpeck to all the —— 
ſects in which Chriſtianity was divided, 
he was a conſtant member of the church of 
England, and went to no ſeparate aſſemblies ; 
but, ſome time before the reſtoration, either 
ou! of eurioſity, or, perhaps, from ſome more 
».c12 hty motive, he went to Sir Henry Vane's 
houſe in order to hear him, who, at that 
tine, was at the head of a ſect who-calied 
themſelves Seekers : neither was this vifit of 
his attended with any diſappointment, for he 
ticre heard him preach, in a large thronged 

Vor. VIII. G room, 
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room, a long ſermon on the text of Dan. 
xii. 2. And many of them that ſleep in the 
duſt of the earth ſhall awake; ſome to evet- 
Jaſting life, and ſome to ſhame and everlaſling 
contempt. wwe a Wor vs 
© "The, whole ſcope of Sir Henry's "fermion 
way, to ſhew, that many doctrines of religion, 
that had long been dead and buried in the 
world, ſhould, before the end of it, be 
awakened into life; and, that many falſe 
doctrines, being then likewiſe revived, ſhould, 
by the power of truth, be then doomed to 
ſhame and everlaſting contempt. * © 
When Sir Henry had concluded his dif. 
courſe, Mr, Boyle ſpoke to this effect to him 
before the people: That, being informed, 
that, in ſuch private meetings, it was not 
uncuſtomary for any one of the ſpeakers or 
hearers, who was unſatisfied about any mat- 
ters there uttered, to give in his ob;eftions 
againſt them, and to prevent any miſtakes in 
the ſpeakers. or hearers, he thought himſelf 
obliged, for the honour of God's truth, to 
ſay, That this place in Daniel, being the 
cleareſt one in all the Old Teſtament, for the 
proof of the reſurrection, we ought not to 
ſuffer the meaning of it to evaporate into al- 
legory ; and the rather, fince that inference is 
made by our Saviour in the New Teſtament, 
by way of aſſerting the reſurrection from that 
place of Daniel in the Old: and, that, if it 
ſhould be denied that the plain and genuine 
meaning of thoſe words in the prophet, 5 to 
alert 
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allert the reſurrection of dead bodies, he was 
ready to prove it to be ſo, both out of the 
words of the text and context in the original 
language, and from the belt expoktors, both 
Chriſtian and Jewiſh, But that, if this be 
not denied, and Sir Henry's diſcourſe of the 
reſurrection of doctrines true and falſe, was 
detigned by him only in the way of occaſional 
meditations. from thoſe words in Daniel, and 
not to enervate the literal ſenſe as the genuine 
one, then he had nothing further to ſay. 

Mr. Boyle then fitting down, Sir Henry 
roſe up, and ſaid, that his diſcourſe was only 
in the way of ſuch occaſional meditations, 
which he thought edifying to the, people; 
and declared, that he agreed that the literal 
ſenſe of the words was the reſurrection of dead 
bodies . and fo that meeting broke up. 

Mr. Boyle afterwards ſpeaking of this con- 
ference to Sir Peter Pett, obſerved, that Sir 
Henry Vane, at that time, being in the height 
of his authority in the ſtate, and his auditors 
at that meeting, conſiſting chiefly of depend- 
ants on him, and expectants from him, the 
fear of loſing his favour would, probably, 
have reſtrained them fiom contradicting any of 
his 1nterpretations of ſcripture, how ridiculous 
ever.“ But I,” ſaid Mr, Boyle, “ having 
no little awes of that kind vpon me, thought 
myſelf bound to enter the liſts with him, as I 
did, that the ſenſe of the ſcriptures might not 


be depraved.“ | | 2 
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The extenſiveneſs of his knowledge ſur. 
paſſed every thing. but his modeſty, and his 
defire of communicating it; which appears 
equally in all his compoſitions ; for in them we 
may diſcern his fear of offending, and his feat 
of concealing ; and this, not from any timid 
apprehenſions of oppoſition, but from a bene- 
volent inclination to inſtruct without ſeverity, 
aud to part with wiſdom as freely as he had 
received it. 

He had the juſteſt conception of truth that 
the human mind can frame; ſo cautious in ex- 
amining and reporting, as to avoid, in the 
opinion of all true judges, the leaſt imputation 
of credulity; and, on the other hand, fo well 
acquainted with the power of nature, that he 
never preſumed to ſet any limits thereto, or 
hindered any acceſſion of knowledge, by that 


- ſort of incredulity which fometimes attends ſu- 


perior learning. In a word, conſidered in 
every light, as a man, as a philoſopher, as a 
Chriſtian, he came as near perfection as the 
defects of human nature would allow; and, 
though he never ſought it, yet the moſt uni- 
verſal praiſe, both at home and abroad, waited 
on his labours living, and have conſtantly at- 
tended his memory ; for it may be truly ſaid, 
that never any fame was. more unqueſtioned 
than that of Mr. Boyle's both was and is; and 
we may, wich great ſafety, add, that, as he is 
the peculiar honour of his family, and the 
great glory of this nation, ſo foreigners, who 

cannot 
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cannot contend with us in theſe points, endea- 
vour to outvie us in their commendations. 

In treating this ſuhject, we have, perhaps, 
gone too far; but whoever conſiders it atten» 
tively, will eaſily excuſe a fault that it was al- 
moſt impoſſible not to commit; and for Which 
we can only atone by confeſſing, that. all we 
have or could ſay, is ſo much below his merit, 
that it ſerves only to expreſs our ſenſe of it, 
and our deſire of rendering him that juſtice, 
which, without abilities equal to his own, can 
never be performed. 
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Tar LIFE or 
JohN TiLLoTSON.. 


ocToR Jonn 'TiLLoT*ONw, archbiſhop 

of Canterbury, was deſcended of a fas 

m1ly antiently of the name of Tilſton, of Til. 
ſton, in Cheſhire, the anceſtor of which was 
Nicholas de Tilſton, lord of the manor of 
Tilton, from whom deſcended Nicholas de 
Tilſton, in the ninth year of king Edward II. 
The doctor's father was Mr. Robert Tillotſon; 
a confiderable clothier, of Sowerby, in the 
pariſh of Hallifax, in the county of Vork, 
where he was born, at a houſe called Haugh, 
about the end of September, or beginniog of 
October, 1630; and baptized there on the 
third of October: his mother being Mary, 
(the daughter of Thomas Dobſon, a gentle- 
man of the fame place) a woman of excellent 
character, but unhappy, for many years of her 
life, in the loſs of her underſtanding, ' Both 
his parents were nonconformilſts; | ; 
After he had, with a quick proficiency, 
paſſed through the grammar ſchools, and at- 
tained a ſkill in the learned languages, ſupe- 
rior to his years, he was ſent to Cambridge, 
in the year 1647, at the age of ſeventeen, and 
admitted 
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admitted penſioner of Clare-hall, on the 
twenty-third of April that year; and 1nto the 
matricula of that univerſity on the firſt of. July 
following, where he commenced batchelor 
of arts at midſummer, 1650; and maſter of 
arts in 1654; having been choſen fellowy of 
his college about the twenty feventhi of No- 
vember, 165 1. 

His firſt education and imprefiions were 
among thoſęe who were then called Puritans, 
but of the beſt ſort; and yet, even before his 
mind was opened to clearer thoughts, he felt 
ſomewhat within him that diſpoſed him to 
larger notions and a better temper. The 
books Which were put into the hands of the 
youth at that time, being generally heavy, he 


could ſcarce bear them, even before he knew 


better things; but he ſoon met with the im- 
mortal work of Mr, Chilkngworth. This 
ad mirable book gave his mind the ply that it 
held ever after, and put him upon a true 
cent. | 

He was ſoon freed from his firſt prejudices, 
or, rather, he was never maſtered: by them; 
yet he ſtill adhered to that ſtrictneſs of life 
to which he was bred, and retained a juſt va» 


lue and due tenderneſs for the men of that 


perſuaſion ; and by the ſtrength of his reaſon, 
together with the clearneſs of his principles, 
brought over more ſerious perſons from their 
ſcruples to the communion of the church of 
England, and fixed more in it, than any man, 
perhaps, of that time. 5 

G 4 As 
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As he got into a new method of ſtudy, fo 
he entered into friendſhips with ſome. great 
men, which contributed not a little to the 
perfecting his, own mind. But that which 
pave him his laſt finiſhing, was his cloſe and 
ong friendſhip with Dr. John Wilkins, after- 
Wards biſhop of Cheſter, He went into all 
the beſt things that were in that great man, 
but ſo that he perfefted every. one of them: 
for, though biſhop Wilkins had more general 
knowledge, yet Dr. Tillotſon was the greater 
divine ; and, if the former had more flame, 
the latter was more correct, 

Mr. Tillotſon left his college in 1656, or 
1657, according to Dr. Hickes, who informs 
us, that he was invited by Edmund Prideavx, 
eſq. of Ford-abbey, in Devonſhire, to inſtruct 
his fon, This gentleman had been commiſ- 
ſioner of the great-ſeal under the long-parlia- 
ment, and was then attorney+«geueral.,.to 
Oliier Cromwell, the protector; but how long 
Mr. Tillotſon lived with Mr, Prideaux, or 
whether till that gentleman's deceaſe, on the 

nineteenth of Augult, 1659, does not appear. 
He was in London at the time of the death 
of the protector Oliver, on the third of Sep- 
tember, 1658; and, about a week after, was 
prompt at a very remarkable ſcene at the pa- 
ace at Whitehall: for happening to be there 
on a faſt-day of the houſhold, he went, out of 
curioſity, into the preſence-chamber, where 
the ſolemgity was kept; and ſaw there, on 
the one ſide of a table, the new protector 
placed 
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placed with the reſt of his family; and on the 
other fix preachers'; among whom were Dr. 
John Owen, dean of Chriſtchurch, in Oxford; 
Dr. Thomas Goodwin, preſident of Magda- 
ten-college 3 Mr. Joſeph Caryl, author of the 
voluminous commentary on Job, and rector of 
St, Magnus in London; and Mr. Peter Steny. 
The bold fallies of enthuſiaſm which Mr. Til- 
lotſon heard upon this occahon, were ſufficient 
to diſguſt a man lefs diſpoſed to it than he was 
both by tempzz and principles, God was, in 
a manner, reproached with the deceaſed pro- 
tector's ſervices, and challenged for taking 
him away ſo ſoon. Dr. Goodwin, who had 
pretended to aſſure them, in a prayer, a very 
few minutes before he . expired, that he was 
not to die, had now the aſſurance to ſay to 
God, „ Thou haſt deceived us, and we were 
deceived.” And Mr. Steny, praying for Ri- 
chard, uſed thefe indecent words, next to 
blaſphemy, ** Make him the brightneſs of the 
father's glory, and the expreſs image of his 
perſon.” 2 

The time of Mr. Tillotſon's entering into 
holy-orders, and by whom he was ordained, 
are facts we have not been able to determine; 
but his firſt ſermon which appeared in print, 
was preached at the morning exerciſe at Crip- 
plegate, on Matth. vii. 13. At the time of 
preaching this ſermon he was ſtill among the 
Preſpyterians, whoſe commiſſioners he at- 
tended, though as an auditor only, at the 

5 Savoy, 
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Savoy, for the review of the Liturgy, in July, 
1661; but he immediately ſubmitted to the 
act of uniformity, which commenced on St. 
Bartholomew's day, in the year enſuing. 
; The firſt office in the church in which we 
find him employed after the reſtoration, was 
that of curate. at Cheſhunt, in Hertfordſhire, 
in the years 1661 and 3662. Here Mr. Til- 
lotſon is ſaid, by his mild and gentle behavi- 
our, and perſuaſive eloquence, to baye pre- 
vailed with an Oliverian foldiez, who preached 
among the Anabaptiſts in that town in a red 
coat, and was much followed, to. deſiſt from 
that, and betake himſelf to ſome otheremploy- 

ment. 8 
The ſhort diſtance of Cheſhunt from London, 
allowing him frequent opportunities of viſiting 
his frends in that city, he was frequently in- 
vited into the pulpits there. And on the 
ſixteenth of December 1662 he was elected 
miniſter. of che adjoining pariſh of St. Mary 
Aldermanbury, by the pariſhoners, in whom 
the right of choice is inveſted. But Mr. 
Tillotion decliried the acceptance of that li- 
ving, however he did not continue long with- 
out the offer of another benefice, which he 
accepted, beiag preſented in June 1663 to the 
rectory of Ketton or Keddington, in the coun- 
ty of Suffolk, worth two hundred pounds a 
year. But ſhortly after, being called to Lon- 
don, by the ſociety of Lincoln's-inn, to be 
their preacher; which invitation was ſo 8 
able 


2 
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able to Mr. Tillotſon, that he determined to 
ſettle himſelf intirely, among them, and tho? 
in the intervals of the terms he could have gi 
ven a large part of the year, to his pariſh in 
Suffolk; yet ſo ſtrict was he to the paſtoral 
care in point of refidence, that he reffgned 
that living, even when his income in London 
could ſcarce ſupport him The reputation, 
which his preaching gained him in fo conſpi- 
cu9us a ſtation as that of Lincoln's inn, re- 
commended him the year following, to the 
truſtees of the Tueſday lecture, at St. La- ã 
rence Jewry, foanded by Elizabeth viſcoun- 
teſs Camden. And there he was commonty 
attended by a numerous audience, brought 
together from the remoteſt parts of the metro- 
polis, and by a great concourſe of clergy, Who 
ame thither to form their minds. The high 
reputation of Dr. John Wilkins, and the 
inteteſt of Villiers duke of Buckingham, 
having at laſt, notwithſtanding the oppoſition 
of archbiſhop Sheldon, and other great men 
of the church, induced the king to advance 
im to a biſhopric, Dr, Tillotfon was defired 
to preach the ſermon on Sunday the fifteenth of 
November 1668, in the chapel at Ely-houſe. 
Dr. Tillotſon was now related to biſhop Wil- 
kins, by the marriage of his daughter in-law, 
Elizabeth French, who was neice to Oliver 
Cromwell, however, his averſneſs to folicita- ' 
tion, did not prevent his merit from having 
juſtice done it, by the intereſt which it gained 


bim even at court, as well as in the city, fer 
upen 
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upon the promotion of Dr. Peter Gunning to 
the biſhopric of Chicheſter, in February 
in 1669-70, in the room of Dr. Henry King, 
he was collated to the prebend of the ſecond 
ſtall in the 'cathedral of Canterbury, which 
had been held by the new biſhop, and was 
admitted to it on the fourteenth. of March. 
He kept this prebend till he was advanced to 
the deanry of that church, in October 1672. 
Nor was Canterbury the only cathedral, in 
which Dr. Tillotſon was preferred, for on 
the eigthteenth of December 1675, he was 
preſented to the prebend of Ealdland, in that 
of St, Paul's London, which he refigned for 
that at Oxgate, and a reſidentiaryſhip in the 
{ame church, on the fourteenth of February, 
1677-8. 'This laſt preferment was obtained 
for. him by the intereſt of his friend Dr. John 
Sharp, afterwards archbiſhop of York. The 
friend{hip between the dean and Dr, Sharpe 
was occoſioned by an accidental meeting upon 
this occaſion. Mr. Joſhua Tillotſon the dean's 
brother, was a wet and dry ſalter, or oilman, 
in London, of which trade was the doctor's 
father, Mr. Thomas Sharp at Bradford in 
Yorkſhire. The Dr, returning from thence, 
into Sir Heneage Finch's family, with a bill 
drawn on Mr, joſhua Tilloton, happened 
to meet at his houſe Dr. Tillotſon who 
finding Mr. Sharp to be his countryman, 
and a young clergyman ſetting out into 
the world, being above fourteen years 
younger than himſelf, with his uſual goodneſs 
nd civility, took particular notice of . and 


alter 
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after ſome converſation gave Mr. Sharp leave 
to come freely, to his houſe, whenever he 
pleaſed; and to have recourſe to him as often 
as he thought it might be ſerviceable to him, 
Mr. Sharp judged this a moſt fortunate inter- 
view. and himſelf extremely happy in ſo va- 
luable an acquaintance, and ever after ſpolte 
with pleaſure of this incident. The dean of 
Canterbury had now been ſome years chaplain 
to king Charles II, though his majeſty had 
no kindneſs for him, according to the e 
tion of biſhop Burnet, admitted by Dr. Hickes, 
But to whomſoe ver he owed his preferments, 
which can only be conſidered as the juſt re- 
wards of his extraordinary merits, they had no 
other effect upon him, than to enlarge his ca- 
pacity of doing good. He neither ſlackened 
his labours, nor advanced his fortunes by 
them, but gave as much of his time and la- 
bours to his cathedral, as could agree with 
his other obligations. And all that he deſi- 
red aſterwards upon the revolution was ſuch 
a change of his deanry of Canterbury for that 
of St. Paul's. as conſiderably leſſened his in- 
come, by the reſignation of his reſidentiary- 
ſhip of the latter, but delivered him from the 
invidious load of having two dignities; The 
riſe of his intereſt with the prince and prin- 
ceſs of Orange, with the conſequence of it in 
his advancement to the ſee of Canterbury, has 
been aſcribed to an accident, which is ſuppo- 
ſed to have happened 1h the year 1677, and is 
thus repreſented by one of our hiftorians as 


drawn 
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drawn from a manuſcript account taken from 
archbiſhop Tillotſon's'own mouth, That the 
match between that prince and princeſs, being 
made upon political views againſt the will 1 
the duke of Vork, and not with the hearty li- 
king of the king, the country party as they 
were then called, were exceedingly pleaſed 
and elevated, and after the lord mayor's feaſt, 
a ſecret deſign was laid to invite the new mar- 
ried couple into the city, and a N and ſo- 
lemn entertainment to be made for them. To 
prevent this, the court hurried both the bride 
and bridegroom, as faſt as they could, out of 
town, ſo that they departed with ſuch preci- 
pitation, that they had ſcarce time to make 
any proviſion for their journey. Their ſer- 
vants and baggage went by the way of Har- 
wich, but the prince and princeſs by Canter- 
bury road, where they were to lye till the wind 
was fair, and the yatcht ready to fail with 
them. Being arrived at Canterbury, they re- 
aired to an inn, and no good care being ta- 
2 in their haſte to ſeparate what was need - 
ful for their journey, they came very meanly 
rovided, thither. Monſ. Bentinck, who at- 
tended them, endeavoured to borrow ſome 
plate and money of the corporation for their 
accommodation, but upon grave deliberation, 
the mayor and body proved to be really afraid 
to lend them either, Dr. Tillotfon dean of 
Canterbury, at that time in refidence there, 
hearing of this, immediately got together all 


his own plate, and other that he borrowed, 
together 
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together with a good number of guineas, and 
all other neceſſaries for them, and went directl 

to the inn to Monſ. Bentinck, and offered him 
all that he had got, and withal complained, 
that they did not come to the deanry, where 
the royal family uſed to lodge, and heartily in- 
vited them ſtill to go thither, where they might 
be ſure of a better accommodation. This 
| laſt they declined, but the money, plate, and 
the reſt were highly acceptable to them. Upon 
this, the dean, was carried to wait upon the 
prince and princeſs, and his great intereſt ſoon 
brought others to attend upon them. By 
this lucky accident, adds the account, he be- 
gan that acquaintance, and the correſpondence 
with the prince and Monſ. Bentinek, which 
yearly; encreaſed to the very revolution, when 
both Monf, Bentinck had great occaſion for 
him and his friends, on his own account, as 
well as the prince himſelf, when he arrived 
at the crown. And this was the true ſecret 
ground, on which the biſhop of London, 
(whoſe qualities and ſervices ſeemed to intitle 
him without a rival, to the archbiſhopric) was 
yet ſet aſide, and Dr. Tillotſon advanced over 
his head”. But this ſolemn and circumſtantial 
ſtory, when examined, will be found liable to 
great exceptions, . The ſudden death of his 
ſecond brother, Mr. Joſhua Tillotſon, by 
vomiting of blood, on the ſixteenth of Sep- 
tember 1678, affected him in a very ſenſible 
manner, and being unwilling to ſhock his fa- 
ther, then at his houſe at Sowerby, with the 
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abrupt communication of it, wrote the ſame 


day to his kinſman Mr. Timothy Bentley, de- 
firing him to acquaint him with the loſs of his 


ſon; and to 1ntreat-him, to bear it with pa- 
tience, and ſubmiſſion to the will of God, and 
to comfort himſelf, as I, ſays he, defire to do, 
with the hope of meeting and enjoying him in 
a better life. The diſcovery of the popiſh 
plot in September 1678, of which the reality, 
or at lealt extant has been fince treated as one 
of the greateſt problems in hiſtory, having gi- 
ven preat alarm tothe parliament, which met 
on the twenty firſt of October, a few days af- 
ter the murder of Sir Edmunbury Godfrey, 
the dean was appointed to preach before the 
Houſe of Commons, on the fifth of November 
following. His text was Luke ix. 55, 56. 
and the deſign of bis diſcourſe was to ſhew, 
that a revengeful, cruel, and deſtructive ſpi- 


rit is directly contrary to the deſign and tem- 


per of the goſpel, and not to be excuſed upon 
any pretence of zeal for God and religion. In 
the concluſion he makes an application of that 
daQrine to the occalion of the day, by expo- 
ſing the principles and practices ot the church 
of Rome, and particularly in the gun -· powder 
treaſon- plot, avowed by the authors, who ex- 
preſſed a concern for its ill ſucceſs, as appear- 
ed by the original papers and letters of Sir 
Edward Digby, then in the dean's hands. 

He had not long after this an occaſion to 
improve theſe confiderations, concerning the 
nature and tendancy of popery, to the diſen- 


gaging 
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aging a young nobleman of great parts from 
ape of it, in which he had been 
educated, This was Charles earl of Shrews- 
bury, created a duke, by king William, to 
whom he was ſecretary of ſtate, having had a 
conſiderable ſhare in the revolution, and in 
the latter end of whoſe reign he retired to 
Italy for his health, where he continued, tall 
about the year 1710, when he returned to 
England, and joined the new miniſtery, not- 
with tanding which he was again made lord 
chamberlain to king George J, as he had been 
to queen Anne, and died on the firſt of Febru- 
ary 17118. His lordſhip was led into an 
inquiry into his firſt religion, by the diſcove- 
ry of the popiſi plot and was ſoon made ſen- 
ſible of its errors and corruptions, by ſo thorough: 
a maſter of that ſubject as the dean of Canter- 
bury, whom he attended for the firſt time, at 
the public worſhip in Lincoln's- iun chapel, on 
Sunday the fourth of May 1679. 

The diſcovery of the Rye-houſe plot, in 
June the ſame year 1683, opened a very me- 
lancholy ſcene, in which the dean had a large 
ſhare of diſtreſs on account both of his friend- 
{hips and his concern for the public. One of 
the principal objects of his ſollicitude and anx- 
iety, was William lord Ruſſel, eldeſt- ſon of 
William earl, and after the revolution, duke 
of Bedford. His lordſhip having ſhewn fo 
warm a zeal for the bill of excluion, which 
he had moved for in the houſe of commons, 
in the beginning of November 1680, had _ 

Cc 
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tle reaſon, notwithſtanding the integrity of his 
own perſonal character, and the dignity: and 
weight of his family and its conuections, to 
oxpect any favour from the court. He was 
committed to the tower on the twenty ſixth of 
june, and brought to his trial at the Old Bat» 
ly, on Friday the thirteenth of July, where he 
was found guilty of high treaſon. The dean 
appeared as a witneſs for his lordſhip's charac - 
ter, at his trial, declaring, that he had been 
many years paſt acquainted with him, and had 
always judged him a perſon of great virtue and 
integrity, and very far from any ſuch wicked 
deſign, as he ſtood charged with. And after 
lord Ruſſel's condemnaticn, the dean and Dr. 
Burnet were ſent for by his lord ſhip, and they 
both continued their attendance upon him, ti ll 
his death; the day before which, the dean 
delivered to- bim a letter, in which he endea- 
voured to perſuade him to what he had ſome days 
before in vain attempted, a declaration againſt 
the lawfulneſs of reſiſtance. The principles 
of this letter, were the ground of thoſe expreſ 
ſions, which he uſed in his prayer with his 
lordſhip on the ſcaffold in Lineoln's. inn fields, 
on Saturday the twenty fi ft of July. Grant 
that all we, who ſurvive, by this and other 
inſtances of thy providence may learn our duty 
to God and the king“. And this prayer, as 
well as his letter, were conſidered by the court 
as ſuch a ſanction to their favourite doctrines 
and meaſures; that Mr. Roger L'Eſtrange was 
furniſhed with copies of them, * by 
m, 
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him in his conſiderations upon a printed ſheet, 
entituled, The ſpeech of the late lord Ruſſel, 
to the ſheriffs; in which he gives an account 
of the dean's pious and friendly viſits to his 
lordſhip, and commends him ſor diſeharging 
himf. It from? firit to laſt in all the part of a 
churchman and of a friend. 

In November 1638), the- dean loſt che laſt 
ſurviving of his children, Mary, the wife of 
James Chadwicke Eſq. by whom the left. two 
ſons, and à daughter. This loſs, as he obſer» 
ved in a letter of the cleventh of that manth. 
to Mr, Nelſon, then in London, deeply pier- 
ced his heart; „but I endeavour, adds he, to 
do as becomes me, and as 1 know onght”? 
This misfortune probably occaſioned him to 
retire to Canterbury, whence he wrote again 
to that gentleman, on the ſeventh of Decem- 
ber, to return his own and his wife's: thanks, 
to him, and to thoſe honourable: perſons, who, 
upon Mr. Nelſon's motion, had been ſo cha- 
ritable in their contributions, moſt probably 
to the french proteſtants in that city, ſince he 
requeſts bim to lay out five pounds in french 
bibles bound, and to deſire Mr, Firmin to 
ſend chem thither, | Not long after this, the 
dean was feized with a diſorder of the apoplectic 
kind, but eſcaped the conſequences of it, with- 
out any return till that fatal one about ſeven 
years after. During the debate in parliament, 
concerning the ſettlement of the crown on king 
William for life, the dean was adviſed. with 
vpon that point by the princeſs Anne of wy 

mar 
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mark, who had at firſt refuſed to give her con © 
tent to it, as prejudicial to her own right. 
Her ſavourite, the lady Churchill, afterwards 
dutcheſs of Marlborough, accordingly took 
great pains to promote the princeſſes's priten- 
ions, But that lady ſoon finding, that all 
endeavours of this kind, would be ineffectual, 
that all the principal men, except the Jacobites 
were for the king, and that the ſettlement 
would be carried in parliament, whether her 
royal highneſs would or not, and being fearful 
about every thing, which the princeſs did 
while ſhe was thought to be adviſed by her 
ladyſhip, ſhe could not ſatisfy her own mind 
till ſhe had conſulted with ſeveral perſons of 
undiſputed wiſdom and integrity, and particu- 
larly with the lady Ruſſel, and the dean of 
Canterbury. She found them all unanimovg 
in the expediency of the ſettlement propoſed, 
as. things were then fituated, and therefore 
carried the dean to the princefs, who, upon 
what he ſaid to her, took care, that no diſtur- 
bance ſhould be made by her pretended friends. 
the Jacobites, who had preffed her earneſtly 
to form an oppolition. The dean was admit- 
ted into a high degree of favour and confidence 
with king William and queen Mary, before 
the latter of whom he preached at Whitehall, 
on the eighth of March 1688.9, his ſermon 
concerning the forgiveneſs of injuries, and a- 
gainſt revenge, as he did on the fourteenth of 
April following, before both their majeſties, at 
Hampton Court, that, on the care of our 


ſouls. 
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ſouls, and the one thing needful. And on the 
twenty ſeventh of that month, he was promo- 
ted to an office, which required his frequent 
attendance near their majeſties perſons, being 
appointed clerk of the cloſet to the king. The 
refuſal of archbiſhop. Sancroft, to acknowlege 
the government of their majeſties, made it ne- 
ceſſary to look out for a ſucceſſor to him. The 
king ſoon fixed upon the dean of Canterbury, 
for that purpoſe, whoſe defires and ambition 
had extended no farther than the exchange of 
his deanry. for that of St. Paul's, vacant by 
the promotion of Dr, Stillingfieet to the bi- 
ſhopric of Worceſter, upon the death of Dr. 
Thomas. This was readily granted him in 
September 1689, and he was inftalled on the 
twenty Hit of November. It was indeed a 
confiderrole diminution of his income, as he 
reſigned at the ſame time, the refidentiaryſhip 
of St. Pauls. But he choſe, as has been al- 
ready obſerved, to diſburthen himſelf of the 
load, and envy of holding two dignities toge- 
ther. Vet however ſatished he was in that fi- 
tuation, his majeſty would not let him reſt, 
till he ſubmitted to a much higher poſt, to 
which he had an almoſt inconquerable aver- 
lion. | 
Dr. Tillotſon had been in ſtrict attendance 
at court in his office of clerk of the cloſet for 
ten weeks till towards the beginning of Sep- 
tember 1689, when he obtained leave to retire 
for ſome days, to his houſe at Edmonton, 
whence he wrote on the tenth of that month 


to 
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to lady Ruſſel, giving her an account of the 
kiog's having given the biſhopric of Chicheſ- 
ter to Dr. Patrick, and the deanry of Peterbo- 
rough to Dr. Kidder. The rectory of St. 
Paul's Covent-Garden alſo falling into his 
majeſty's diſpoſal: by the promotions of the new 
biſhop of Chicheſter, dean Tillotfon informed 
her lady hip, that he believed, that the king 
would not diſpoſe of that living but to one, 


whom the earl of Bedford, the patron of it, 


ſhould approve, and therefore aſked her whe- 
ther his lordſhip and ſhe would be willing 
that the earl of Nottingham ſhould mention 
to his majeſty on that occaſion Dr. John More. 
This divine was, aſter his advancement to the 
epiſcopal dignity one of the moſt eminent pa- 
trons of learning and learned men, in his time; 
and his name will be carried down to poſterity, 
not only by his ſermons publiſhed by Dr. 
Samuel Clarke, his chaplain, but by the curi- 
rous and magnificent library collected by him, 
and purchaſed after his death, for ſix thouſand 
guineas by his late majeſty, who preſented it 
to the univerſity of Cambridge. He was born 
at Harborough in Leiceſterſhire, and educated 
at Clare-hall in that univerſity, where he took 
the degree of bachelor of arts in 1665, of 
maſter in 1669, of doctor of divinity in 1681. 
He was fellow of that college aud chaplain to 
the chancellor Nottingham, and quitting the 
reQory of Blaby in Leiceſterſhire, was collated 
to that of St. Auſtin in London in December 


1687, and in October 1689 was ATP + 
that 
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that of St. Andrews, which he held till July 
1691, When he was conſecrared biſhop of Nor- 
wich, in the room of Dr. William Lloyd, de- 
prived for not taking the oaths, and July 1yoy, 
tranſlated to the ſee of Ely, upon the death of 
Dr. Patrick. He died on thirty: firſt of July 
1714, at the age of ſixty eight In the ſame 
letter, the dean takes notice of his having ſpo- 
ken to che king the Sunday before, concerning 
Mr. Samuel Johnſon, and that his majeſty 
ſeemed well inclined to what he had moved 
for that divine, bat did not poſitively deter- 

mine to take that courſe, | This refers to ſome 
requeſt, which lady Ruſſel had deſired the dean 
to make to his majeſty in favour of Mr. John- 

ſon, for whom ſhe had great zeal out of regard 

both to the memory of her huſband, whoſe 

chaplain he had been, and to the merit of his 

writings and ſufferings. 

The king had now fixed upon Dr. Tillot- 
ſon for the ſucceſſor to the ſuſpended archbi- 
ſhop Saacroft, if the latter ſhould incur, as he 
ſeemed determined, a ſentence of deprivation: 
And he communicated the intention to the 
doctor, when he kiffed his majeſty's hand for 
the deanry of St. Pauls. But this fact will be 


beſt repreſented in the dean's own words, in 


his letter to lady Ruſſel; part of which, we 
ſhall inſert here. And it is obſervable, ' that 
this letter is an unanſwerable confutation of a 
report, propogated to the diſadvantage of bi- 
ſhop Burnet , that he had a view himſelf to 
the archbiſhopric, and that his diſappointment 
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in that reſpect was the ground of an incurable 
reſentment againſt a prince, o whom be Had 
been ſo much obliged. But no begins my 


trouble. After I had kiffed! the King e hand 


jetty my moſt humble thanks and told him, 
that now he had ſet meat eaſe ſor the remain 
der of my life. He replied; no ſueh matter, 
J aſſure you: and ſpoke plainly about à great 
place, which I dread to think off and fuid, it 
was neceſſary for his ſervice and be "muſt 
charge it upon my conſcicnee: Joſt as he had 
ſaid this, he was called to ſupper, and I had 
only time to ay that when his majeſty” was 
at leiſure, I did believe I could fatisfy him, 
that it would be moſt for his ſervice; that 1 
ſhould- continue in the ſtation, in which he 
had now placed me. This hath brought me 
into a real difficulty. . For on the one hand it 
is. hard to decline his mejeſty's commands; 
and much harder yet to fland out àginſt ſo 
much goodneſs, as his majeſty is plcaſedꝭ vo uſt 
towards me. On the other, c, can neither 
bring my inclination nor my judgement to it. 
This I owe to the biſhop of Salisbury, ont 
of the worſt, and beſt friends I know: Beſt 
for his ſingular good opinion of: mmer And 
the worſt tor directing the king to this method 
Wbich I know he did; as if his lordſhip and 
had connected the matter how 10 finiſi this 
fooliſh piece of diſſimulation, in running away 
from a biſhopric to catch an archbiſhopric. 
This fine device hath thrown me ſo far into 
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the briars, that, without his majeſty's great 
gogingle, I ſhall never get off without a 
cratched face. 

9 And. now I will tell your ladyſhip-the 
bottom of my heart. I have, of a long time, 
I thank God — — pub- 
lic ſervice, without any regard for myſelf ; 
and to that end have done the beſt I could, in 
the beſt nanner I was able. Of late God 
hath been pleaſed, by a very ſevere way, but 
in great goodneſs to me, to wean me perfectly 
from the love of this world; ſo that worldly 
greatneſs is now not only undeſireable, but 
diſtaſteful to me : and I do verily believe that 
I ſhall be able to do as much or more good in 
my preſent ſtation than in a higher; and ſhall 
not have one jot leſs intereſt or influence upon 
any others to any good purpoſe ; for the peo- 
ple naturally love a man that will take great 

ains and little preferment : but, on the other 
ha if I — force my inclination to take 
t place, I foreſee that I ſhall fink un- 
— it, and grow melancholy, and good for 
nothing; and, after a little while, die as a fool 
dies.“ | 

The ſee of Canterbury ſoon after becoming 
vacant by the deprivation of archbiſhop San- 
croft, on the firſt of February, 1689 - 90, the 
king continued, for ſeveral months after, his 
pg nn to the dean for his acceptance of 

; which he ſtill endeavoured to avoid. In 


this ſituation he wrote a letter to the lady Ruſ- 
ſel, wherein he tells her, 
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On Sunday laſt che king commanded the 


to wait upon him: the next morning at Ken- 


ſington. I did fo, and met With What 1 
feared. Eis majefty renewed his former gra- 
cious offer in ſo preſſing a manner, and 5 
ſo much kindnefs, that 1 Harqly knew bow to 
reſiſt it. I made the beſt acknowledgments 1 
could of his undeſerved grace and fayour to 
me, and begged of him to conſider all the 
conſequences of the matter; being well aſ⸗ 
ſured, that all that ſtorm, which was raiſed in 
convocation the laſt year by thoſe who will be 
the church of England, was upon my accgunt; 
and that the biſhop of L------ was at the bot- 
tom of it, out of a jealouſy that I might be a 


' Hindrance to him in attaining what he deſites, 


and what, I call God to witneſs, I would not 
have. l . ele 
« And I told his majeſty, that I was fill 
afraid, that his kindneſs to me would be 
greatly to his prejudice, eſpecially if he car- 
ried. it ſo far as he was then pleaſed to ſpeak. 
For I plainly ſaw they could not bear it, and 
that the effects of envy and ill-will towards 
me would terminate upon him. 
To which he replied, That, if the thing 
were once done, and they ſaw no remedy, they 
would give over, and think of making the 
beſt of it; and therefore he muſt deſite me to 
think ſeriouſly of it; with other expreſſiotis 
not fit for me to repeat. To all which I an- 
ſwered, That, in obedience to his majeſty's 
commands, I would confider of it again, = 
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{ was afraid I had already thought more of it 


than had done me good, and mult break thro? 
one of, the greateſt reſolutions of my life, an: 
ſacrifice, at once, all the eaſe and conteytment 
of it; which, yet I would force myſelf to do, 
were I really, conyinced, that L. Was, in any 
meaſure, capable of doing bis. majeſty and the 
public that ſervice which he was pleaſed to 
think 1 was, He ſmiled, and ſaid, © You talk 
of trouble; I believe you will have much more 
eaſe in it than in the condition, in which yo 
now are,” Thinking not fit to fay bit. | 
humblx. took lexvert,, n 0 l 40 Hande og 
To this letter her lady ſhip returned an an- 
ſwer which contributed not a little to deter- 
mine him to acquieſce in the king's pleaſure, 
if his majeſty ſhould ſtill prefs him, who now 
infiſted upon a peremptory anſwer, The te- 
ſult of this affair is mentioned at large in his 


letter to lady Ruflel, 


] went to Kenſington full of fear, but yet 


determined what was. fit for me to do. I met 


the king coming out of his cloſet, and aſking 


if his coach was ready. He took me afide, 
and I told him, That, in obedience to his 
majeſty's command, I had conſidered of the 
thing as well as I could, and came to give 
him my anſwer, . I perceived his majeſty was 
going out, and therefore deſired him to ap- 
point me another time, which he did on the 
Saturday morning after. 
„Then I came again, and he took me into 
his cloſet; where I told him, that I could not 
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but have a deep ſenſe of his. majeſiy's great 
grace and favour to me, not only to offer me 
the beſt thing he had to give, but to preſs it 
ſo earneſtly upon me. I faid,' I would not 
ps to argue the matter any farther, bu 
hoped he would give me leave tg be Til 
his humble and earneſt petitioner to ſpare me 
in that thing. He anſwered, he would do fo, 
if he could; but he knew not what to do, f 
I refuſed it. Upon that I told him, that 1 
tendered my life to him, and did humbly de- 
vote [it] to be diſpoſed of as he thought fit. 
He was graciouſſy pleaſed to ſay, it Was che 
beſt news had come to him this great while, 
I did not kneel down to kiſs his hand; for, 
without that, I doubt I am too fure of it; but 
requeſted of bim, that he would defer the 
declaration of it, and let it be a ſecret for 
ſome time. He ſaid he thanght it might not 
be amiſs to defer it till the parliament was 


Fi 1 begged farther of Him, that he would 
not make mea wedge te drive out the preſent 
archbiſhop ; that, ſome time befote I was no; 
minated, his majeſty would be pleafed to de- 
clare in council, that, ſince his lenity had not 
had any better effect, be would wait no more 
but would diſpoſe of their places. This, 
told him, I humbly deſired, that I might n 

be thought to do any thing harſh, or which 
might reflect upon me; for, now that his ma- 
jeſty had thought fit to advance me to this 
ſtation, my reputation was become l 
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He Gaid, he was ſenſible of ity land thought ie 
reaſonable. ta do av deſtred .. 

& IL craved leave of; him to mention one 
thing, more, which, in; juſtice. $0-my-family, 
eſpecially my wife, I ought to dos that I hDuld 
be more than undone by the great and neceſ- 
ſary charge of coming into this place, and 
muſt therefore be an humble petitioner to his 
majeſty, that, if it ſhould pleaſe God to tales 
me out of the world, that I muſt unavoſdably 
leave my wife a beggar, he would not ſuffer 
her to be ſo; and that he would graciouſiy be 
pleaſed to cbußdeg, that the widow-of an arch - 


biſhop; of Canterbury, Which would nom be 


an odd fig 5e in England, could not decently 
be ſup by ſo little, as would have, con- 
. very well if I had died a dean. To 
this he gave a very gracious anſwer, 41 n 
you to take care of her.“ 

Tbe king's-nomination of the dean to the 
archbiſhopric of. Canterbury had been agreed 
between them to be poſtponed till after che 
breaking up of the ſeſſion of parliament, which 
was prorogued on the fifth of January, 1690-13 
when it was thought proper to defer it ſtill 
longer, on account of his mae 8 voyage to 
Holland. ind: 

While his majeſty ſtayed in Ea ee be 
was reſolved, to fill; the vacant ſees, . from 
which, he had hitherto / diverted by the 
dean's advice, who was reproached for it by 


the king at his return from Flanders, and 


was 1. obliged himſelf to conſent to his 
1 majeſty's 
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majeſty's nomination of him to the archbiſhop- 
* in council, on the twenty-third of April, 
1 91. Fg. ov ente Sars ens 96 £7 
Immediately after this public declaration, 
he went to the deprived;-archbiſbop, ſtill at 
Lambeth ; and ſent in his name by ſeveral 
ſervants,. and ſtayed a long time for an anſwer, 
but was forced to return without receiving 
any; an incivility Which he had not at all de- 
ſerved of his predeceſſor; whoſe: reputation, 
integrity, and wiſdom, when aſperſed by 
others, he had often vindicated to the king. 
The conge d'eſlire being granted on: the firſt 
of May, he was elected on the ſixteenth, con- 


firmed. on the twenty- eighth; and, baxing tre- 


tired to his houſe: on Saturday the thixtieth,y 
which he ſpent in faſting and, prayer, in the 
manner repreſented from his | own, account in 
ſhort-hand at the end of his works, Was con- 
ſecrated the day following, being Whitſunday, 
in the church of St. Mary- le Bow, by Dr, Pe- 
ter Mew, biſhop of Wincheſter ; Dr. William 


Lloyd, biſhop of St. Aſaph; Dr. Gilbert Bur- 


net, biſhop of Sarum ; Dr. Edward Stilling- 
fleet, biſhop of Worceſter ; Dr. Gilbert Iron» 
fide, biſhop of Briſtol; and Dr, John Hough, 
biſhop of Oxford; in the preſence of Henry, 
duke of Norfolk; Thomas, marquis of Car- 
marthen, lord: pteſident of the council; Wil- 
liam, earl of Devonſhire; Charles, earl of 
Dorſet; Charles, earl of Macclesfield; Tho- 
mas, earl of Falconberg; Robert, lord Lucas, 


and divers other perſons of rank; who attended 
the 


JOHN TILLOTSON. rr. 


the ſolemnity, to expreſs the great eſteem and 
reſpe& Which they had for his grace, and the 
ſatis faction which they had in his promotion. 

The conſecration ſermon was preached, on 
John xi. 17, by Mr. Ralph Barker, afterwards 
his chaplain, whom his yours e deſired to 
perform that office. HdR 

Four days after his e on tbe 
fourth of June, he was ſworn of the privy+ 
council, and, on the eleventh: of July, had a 
reſtitution of the temporalities of his ſee. The 
queen likewiſe granted him all the proſits of ãt 
rom the Michaelmas preceding, which then 
amounted totwo thouſand five hundred paunds. 
He continued to live at the: deanry of St. 
Paul's till the latter end of the year 1694, and 
1p the mean time built a large apartment at 
Lambeth houſe for his wife, repaired the 
whole, altered the windows and lights of the 
archbiſhop's lodgings, alſo wainſcotted many 
rooms, and made other improvements there; 
which being finiſhed, he removed thither, as 
appears ſrom a memorandum in his own hand- 
writing, on the twenty-fixth of November, 
1691. 

The malice d party. rage, h he had 
felt the effects of before he was raiſed to the 
archbiſhopric, broke out with full force; upon 
his advancement, in all the forms of inſult: 
one inſtance of which, not commonly known, 
deſerves to be mentioned bete. 10 iss row i! 

Soon after his promotion, while a gentleman 
was with him, who came to pay his compli- 
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ments upon it, i CL was. brought in ſealed 


and directed to bis grace; upon opening of 
which there — irav maſk colon; a no» 
thing written. The archbiſhop, without any 
ſigns of emotion, . threw it careleſly among his 
papets on the table; and, on the gentleman's 
expreſſing great ſurprize and , indignation. at 
the affront, his grace only ſmiled, and. ſaid, 
That this was a gentle rebuke, if compared 
with ſome others, that lay there in black 
*r white, pointing to the papers on the ta- 

E, | 4 | 1 188 
Nor could the ſeries of ill treatment, 2 
he received, ever provoke him to a temper. o 
revenge, being far from indulging himſelf in 
any of thoſe liberties, in fpeaking of others, 
which were, to ſo. immeaſureable a degree, 
made uſe of againſt himſelf. And, upon a 
bundle of libels found among his papers after 
his death, he put no other inſcription than 
this, © Theſe are libels. I pray God forgive 
them; I do.” * T | 

The calumnies ſpread againſt him, though 
the falſeſt which malice could invent, and the 
confidence with which they were averred, 
joined with the envy that accompanies a high 
ſtation, had indeed a greater operation than 
could have been imagined, conſidering how 
long be had lived on ſo public a ſcene, and 
how well he was known, It ſeemed a new 
and unuſual a thing, that a man, who, in the 
courſe of above thirty years, had done ſo much 
good, and { many ſervices to ſo many per- 

tons, 


JoHN TILLOFTSON. 3 


ſors; withdut ever once doing an ilx office,” or 
a kfd thing, to any one, and Who bad a 
erte land gentleneſs in him, that ſeemed 
rather to lean to au exceſs; ſhould yet meet 
with ſa much unkiedneſs and injuſtiee“ But 
be Hore WF this With i ſobtiffton to the will 
of God; nor had it any effetr on“ him, to 
change either his temper or his axis, tlie“ 
perhaps it might fink too much into Him with 
rele 2 UT Hem; 7: ff HOT TIEG TER 
He was ſo exactly true, in all the repreſen- 
tations of things or perſons, which he laid 
before their majeſties, that he never raiſed” the 
character of his friends, nor ſunk that of 


thoſe who deſerved not ſo well of him; but 


offered every thing to them with that ſincerity 
which ſo well became him. His truth and 
candour were perceptible in almoſt every 
thing which he ſaid or did; his looks and 
whole manner ſeeming to take away all fuſpi- 
eion concerning him; for he thought nothing 
in this world was worth much art or great ma- 
nagement. 7 48 

e did not long ſurvive his advancement; 
for, on Sunday, the eighteenth of November, 
1694, he was ſeized with a ſudden illneſs 
while he was at the chapel in Whitehall: but, 
though his countenance ſnhewed that he was in- 
diſpofed, he thought it not decent to/ inter- 
rupt the ſervice. The fit indeed came flowly 
on, but it ſeemed to be fatal, and ſoon turned 
to a dead palſy. The oppreſſion of his di- 


temper was ſo great, that it became very un- 
| Hs eaſy 
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154 - BITTISH/ PLUTARCH,” 
eaſy for him to ſpeak; but it appeared, that 
his underſtanding- was ſtill clear, tho“ others 
could not have the advantage of it. He con- 
tinued ſerene and calm, and, in broken words, 
ſaid, that, he thanked God, be was quiet 
within, and had nothing then to do- but ta Wait 
the will of Heaven. 

He was attended, the two laſt nights of his 
illneſs, by his friend Mr. Nelſon, in whoſe 
arms he expired on the fifth day of it, Thurſ— 
day, November the twenty-ſecond, at five in 
the afternoor, in the ſixty-fifth year of, his 
age. 

” The ſorrow for his death was more univerſal 
than was ever Khown fora ſubject; and, when 

his funeral was appointed, there was a nume- 
Tous train of coaches, filled with perſons of 
rank and condition, who came voluntarily to 
aſſiſt at that folemnity from Lambeth to the 
church of St. Laurence Jewry, where his 
body was interred on the thirtieth of that 
month; and a monument afterwards erected 
to his memory with the following inſcription :; 


P. M. 
Reverendiſſimi & ſanctiſſimi Præſulis 
JohAN RN IS TiLLOTSON, 
Archiepiſcopi Cantuarienſis, 
Concionatoris olim hac in Eccleſia 
per Annos XXX celeberrimi, 
Qui obiit Xo Kal. Dec. MDCLXXXXIV, 
| Ztatis ſuæ LXIIII. 
Hoc poſuit ELizaBTH a 
Conjux illius mætiſſima. 


JOHN FILE OP SON. 1755. 

His funeral ſermon was preached by Dr. 
Burnet, biſhop. of Saliſbury, on 2 Ium. v7; 
in the courſe of \which he Was interrupted; by... 
a ſhort flow of / ſighs, and; tears,, which forced 
their way, as was viſible to the audience, who 
accompanied it with a general groan . 
. 1948511 io lie 9d: 
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G" GroRx CE Rook was born in the county 
of Kent, of an antient and genteel fa- 
mily; and, having been very well educated in 
his youth, bis father put him, when he grew 
up and fit to enter upon buſineſs, to an ho- 
nourable proſeſſion ; but his genius violently 
inclining him to try his fortune on che watery 
element, his father at length gave way to it. 
To ſea he went, pretty, early in the reign of 
. king Charles II. and made ſuch proficiency in 
the vayal art, that he was, in ſome time after, 
preferred to the poſt of a lieutenant, and, if 1 
miſtake not, made a captain, before the death 
of that prince, which happened in February, 
1684 : but king Charles having ſpent ſeveral | 
years of the latter part of his reign in peace 
with his neighbours, we have little to ſay con- 
cerning this our hero till the reign of king 
Jane: II. who entertained. him in his poſt in 
the fleet, and ſeemed to diſeover a mighty 
opinion and eſteem for him; that prince, to 
do bim juſtice, taking great delight in the 
ſons of the ſea, and having uncommon ſkill 
and experience in maritime affairs. But, as 
85 captain 
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GEONGERNOO EK. ww 
captain Rook did not at all favour the deſigns 
concerted by that prince againſt his country, 
there was indeed nothing but meer neceſſity, 
1 mean the want of good officers, that made 
the king _— *. and ſome others, in 
his ſervice, 

Captain' Kok, open the adding of the 
prince of Orange in England, and the ſucceſs 
of his arms, coming into the Downs, under 
my:lord-Dartmouth's: command, king Jamgs;. 
his admiral, there readily — to have 
ſereral oſficers in the fleet, that were known, 
or ap leaſt; fuſpeaedy; to be Papiſts; to be di- 
miſſed from their employments; ànd indeed 
this gentleman in particular, as much affected 
to the religion and liberty of his country as 

in the navy could be, engaged in his Ration: 
— and heartily i nee the happy tx re- 
volution that enſued. 

Arthur Herbert, eſq. dels; on the — 
teenth of March, appointed admiral” af che 
fleet by his majeſty king Willem, the admital 
thought fit; about the end of Aprib, to fend 
captain Rook with a ſquadron of ſhips to 
coatt:'of Ireland, to aſſiſt the generals of the 
land forces in The enen of that king 
* Ho wajelly bg Willizin- Adi ke 
fries to be abſolutely neceffary Rog ki he 
in that great congreſs to be heid at the Hague 
concerning the operations of the enſuing ca- 

gn, in, and concerting proper meaſures to 
down — greatneſs of France, 

ne 
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no body was thought more; proper to be 
truſted with the guard of this royal perſon in 
that voyage than Rook, then rear admiral; 
and it is the more remarkable, becauſe this 
was the firſt time of his majeſty's going over 
into Holland ſince he had been king of Eng- 
land. u Hoo; 151i mbe rg och 03 wav Na. 
The admiral ſailed out of the Downs: on: the 
twenty- ſixth of January, with the ſquadron of 
men of war under his command towards Mar- 
gate road; and his majeſty embarking, at 
Graveſend, they put to ſea on the ſeventeenth, 
and, after having encountered great dangers 
from the ice on the coaſt of Holland, he 
landed fafely, a little to the northward of the 
Maeſe; and the rear-admiral having honour- 
ably and faithfully diſcharged: his great truſt, 
and continued on that coaſt; till he ſaw the 
yatchts and ſmall frigates: harboured, he re- 
turned with the ſquadron, on the twenty- fifth, 
to Margate- road. I am not poſitive, but J 

believe the rear: admiral was, in like manner, 
the perſon appointed to convoy his majeſty 
home again. I am ſure he failed to the eaſt- 
ward with a ſquadron of men of war on the 
fifteenth: of March, but returning on the 
twenty-firſt of the ſame month, in the Charles 
galley, from the coaſt of Holland, where his 
majeſty was not ready to embark, the king 
took the opportunity, about the middle of 
April, of returning with part of the Dutch 
ſquadron for England: however, making no 


long ſtay here, rear-admiral Rook had the ho- 
| nour 
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nour to convoy him over the ſeeond time 3 
and, on the ſecond of May, landed him ſafely 
in Holland. 8 . ij ron a6 
We ſhall not launch out into all the parti- 
culars of the ſea-fight near La- Hogue that 
ſoon followed, in the year 1692, but confine; 
ourſelves to the ſhare admiral Rook had in it; 
that he fought during the action as brayely as 
any officer in the fleet, no body ever yet 
ueſtioned that I know; but the French line 
of battle being broke, and the Engliſn and 
Dutch ſquadrons purſuing about four in the 
afternoon, of the twenty - ſecond: of May, 
eighteen fail of the French, being got eaſt- 
ward of Cape-Barfleur, hawled in fon La, 
Hogue, where our ſhips anchored about ten at- 
night, and lay by till about four the next morn- 
ing; at which time the admiral weighed again, 
and ſtood in near the land, but the flood com- 
ing on he anchored. pi it onde 
At two in the aſternoon he weighed again, 
and plied cloſe in with La-Hogue, where 
were thirteen ſail of the enemy's thips haw led 
in very near to the ſhore. 1694 pn 
On Monday, the twenty-third, the admiral 
ſent in vice-admiral Rook, with ſeveral men 
of war, fire ſhips, and the boats of the fleet, 
to deſtroy thoſe ſhips ; but they had got them 
ſo far in, that none but the ſmall. frigates 
could do any ſervice, However, Mr. Rook 
himſelf boldly went in with the boats, and 
burned ſix of them that night, and aboui eight 
SF: HOO | the 
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the next mornittg Buffed the other ſeveng 
together with feverd tranſport ſhips,” and ſome 
veſſels with ammunition ; wherein not only! 
MF.''Rook, and al the officets, fignatiztd 
themſelves, but the men hehaved HR wiſe with” 
the greatest reſolution and gallantry) 5075 3009 
Surely mate itſelf can never ſuggeſt any” 
thing againft an action ſo ſignal and glori- 
ouſly ee euted. His majeſty was ſo extre 
well pleuſed with Mr. Rook's eonduct, bravery” 
and intrepidity throughout the whole of it; that 
he ſettledda penſſon of ten thouſand pounds a 
year u nme EE 29 1. 
i The ſaceck of the Engliſh fleet in 1693, 
was inſurious to the whole nation; but When 
Eis majeſty,” upon his return from the Nether- 
lands, could not forbear, even in parliament, 
to take notice of the miſmanagement of our 
naval affairs lat ſummer, he was ſo far from 
thinking Sir George had any ways been want 
ing in his condutt and duty, that he was 
fſeafed to appoint him, in the beginning of 
February, to- be vice admiral of the red; 
and in the month of April, as a further teſti- 
mony of his favour, he appointed him, to- 
— with Edward Ruſſel, eſq. Sir Johns 
owther, of Whitehaven, baronet; Henry 


| Prieftman, 'efq. and Sir john Houblon, 
I knight; to be lords-commiſſioners for execut- 
ing the office of lord high-admira} of England 
and Ireland: but this was not all, his majeſty 
would accumulate more promotions N 
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and about the ſame time advanced him ſtom- 
een e e e nee | 


blue. 0 

"King William kaving diſſolved the. de 
ment on the ſeventh; of july, 1698, and a 
proclamation being iſſued out on the thirteenth, 
to call another, Sir Geo Rook was choſen: 
a member for Portſmouth ; in which truſty. 
none durſt offer to ſay, that he did not diſ- 
charge himſeif with the en rea. and 
fidelity. 

"The year 1699 being A year. of peace. "all; 
Europe over, that of 1700 gave Sir George a 
freſſi opportunity to fignalize his conduct in 
the Baltic: for a ſtrong confederacy having 
been formed by the czar of Mulcovy, the 4 
of Denmark, and the king of Poland, again 
the young king. of Sweden, and his brother- 
in law the duke of Holſtein; and the Dane 
having actnally invaded that duchy, the king 
of England, and the ſtates- general not only ine 
terpoled their good offices for mediating an ac- 
commodation, but fitted out ſquadzons of men 
of war, in ordet to ſail into the Sound, the 
more effectually to forward the ſame, his Bri- 
tannic majeſty thought no body ſo fit for this 
ſervice of admiral, and a ſort of plenipoten- 
tiary, as Sir George Rook, of whoſe abilities 
and fidelity he had had ſo long experience. 

Sir George, before the end of May, ar- 
rived with the ſquadron under his command 
before the Maeſe, and went himſelf to the 
Hague to confer with the ſtates deputies 

about 
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about this grand affair. He went aboard again 
in a fewidays,zand, being joined by the Dutch 
ſquadron under the command of lieutenant - ad · 
mital; Allemond, they were. detained, for ſe- 
veral days, on the Dutch coaſts by contraxy 
winds ; however, they made a ſhift, before 
the end of June, to arrive at Gottenburg ; 
and, on the eighth of July, entered the Sound 
without any oppoſition. per TG. 
The Evoglith, admiral ſaluted the caſtle of 
Cronenburg with three guns, and a like num- 
ber was returned; the Dutch admiral) gave 
nine, and the caſtle fired three in return. 
The whole fleet conſiſted of thirty men of 
war. beſides fire · ſnips, bomb - veſſels, and ten- 
ders., The Swediſh fleet having, in like man- 
ner, put to ſea, when they came to an anchor 
near one another, on the fitteenth, near Land- 
ſcroon, beyond the Iſle of Vere (upon which 
the Daniſk fleet retired under the guns of the 
citadel of Copenhagen). \ OF? 
It is very remarkable, that, though the En- 
gliſn and Dutch ſquadrons came to affiſt and 
ſave the Swedes from ruin, that the latter took 
no notice of them that evening, all the next 
day, and part of the morning of the ſeven- 
teenth; when the Engliſh admiral, baving 
wiſely weighed matters, and l his or- 
ders for precedency, commanded a ſignal to 


be made by a ſmall Dutch, frigate, as it ſhe 
were a neutral ſhip, for all flags to come on 
bcard; where he repreſented. the caſe ſo ef- 
fectually to the Swedes, who expected to 1 * 
| the 
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ae chief command, that, upon his return to 
his ſhip, again, and che ſignal given, che whole, 
fleet of Engliſh, Dutch, and Swedes. readily: 
ſailed under his command to Copenhagen, 
which they pretended to hombard a little; 
without ſcarce any damage done; though 
we have been aſſured, by ſome intelligent 
pet ſotis pteſent, they could have laid the gity 
in aſhes. „ t eee eee, 
But the admiral's inſtructions and deſigns 
tended only to peace; which; being ſoon after 
happily concluded at e Sir George 
returned home, about the middle of Septem- 
ber, with the general applauſe of the people, 
for the great prudence and conduct he had, 
ſhewn in ſo nice and tickliſh a conjundture. 
In ͤ the ſpring of the year 1701, his majeſiy 
was pleaſed to conſtitute Sir George Rook to, 
be admiral and commander in chief; but the 
war againſt France not breaking out, on this 
ſide of Europe, till next year, there was no 
naval enterprize yet undertaken by him. In 
3 mean time, king James II. dying at St. 
ermains, and the French owning his pre- 
tended ſon for king of England, chafed the 
people of England to a high degree; and his 
majeſty, in this juncture of affairs, thinking 
fit to call a new parliament, Sir George Rook 
was again elected for Portſmouth ; and the day 
of meeting, which was the thirtieth of De- 
cem der, . being come, the commons were di- 
rected to go and chuſe their ſpeaker. wh 
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The. couft were fpr Sit Thomae  Exttfeton 
tooth and mil; and the king himſelf, wi LA 
juſt deferencæ d bi memor J REF bir 
ſelf in that election fo Open 
degree, that ſome of his bel 155 8 Pr 4 
think well of it. The op ien party were, ens 
trrely for Mr. Robe: Harty! s being ſpeaker, 
Now comes on George's grand crime, 
and it was ſuch” a Ti! in, the 77 of ſo 


2 as we Tea: ure detlares Mall n never 
brave gentleman having 4 
ways "th p64" of Hs country at heart, and, 


hy reaſon of” Sf: hi fri experience 1 in maritime. 
; being the more willing and capa et 
er his mind upon this 6ceafion, gave. 18 
opinion againſt Sir" Thomas's being put into 
chair; not out” of any diſreſpe& to the, 
entleman, whim be knew ro be very c 
le of the great tuft,” but upon account She 
being treaſurer” of the navy, which office re- 
quired the utmoſt application and ittendance , 
in the war that was ke to enſue; wherein, 
m all: probability, he himſelf was to act a main 
part; as indeed it aftetwards came to paſs: 
bot king Willtam it. dying on the eighth of 
Mach, and queen Ante ſucceeding to the 
crown, things took another turn, 0. the cla-, 


mours which had been begon to be rg 
N Sir Geörge, for the” preſent ceaſed ;. 
her majeſty, beihg*molt ſenſible of His - 
great ſervices and true merit,” was pleaſed to 
IE beſides the command of the 9 an 
addi- 


GEORGE RO OK. 4 
additional honour and truſt upon him} by ap: 
pointing him vice-admizal and, lieutenant" of 
the a aly of England, apd ſieutenant of 
the fleets an | ſeas t. ki dom, 41-191 5700 

Being commander in chief, wach che duke of 
Ormond in the expeduion againſt; Cadis-: but 
that dition fai ing. on the, twenty ſitſt of 
Septem er, the admural, ming: bome with 
the whole fleet, ſent the Eagle, che Stenlidg- 
caftle, and the 11. 0 ha vg trau 

rts, to water in Lagos: bay, Where theyꝗ ar- 
mes on the e Grand. he land-officers 
on board the Pembroke went, immediately git 
ſhore, * having with them, Mr. Beauvoir, a 
gentleman of Jerſey, chaplaig of that thip'y 
who there getting certain intelligence that che 

lleons an ae had put into Vigo 
Ea captain Hardy with it, whoy' 


without delay, imparted the news to:captaits; 


Wiſhart, who commanded, the Eagle and all 
the ſquagron; upon which information, a o 
ſoftkrioh af captains, was ynmediately held 
wherein it was . — that this intelligence 
was of that importance; that a ſhip mould be 
ſeit to acquaint Sir George Rook with it; 
and, as captain Hardy had the beſt ſailor, and 
was maſter of the intelligence, captain Wiſh⸗ 
art ordered him to ſail a head to ſind out the 
fleet; which he happily effected on the ſixth of 
ORaber, when he acquainted Sir George 
Rook with the whole matter.. 24 D 
The admiral imparted the ſame immediately 
40 the Dutch admual, declaring it his. opi- 
n10n 
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nion that they ſhould all ſet ſail directly for Vigo. 
The Dutch admiral readily concurred, with Sir 


George, who the next day called a council of 


flag-officers 5 wherein it was reſolßed, That, 


as the Wen and deſtro ing the French and 
Spaniſh at Vigo would be of, great ad- 


vantage 8 r majeſty, and no leſs honourable 
to her and her allies, and tend, in a, great 
meaſure, to reduce the exorbitant power of 
France, the fleet ſhould make the beſt of theit 
way to that port, and fall on immediately 
with the whole line, if there were room ſuffi- 
cient for it; otherwiſe to attack, the enemy 
with ſuch detachments as might render the en- 
terprize moſt effectual and ſucceſsful. 

Ihe French. admiral, to do him juſtice, had 
taken all human precautions to ſecure his ſhips 
and the Spaniſh flota ; for he not only had gar- 


ried them up beyond a very narrow ſtreight, 


defended by a caſtle on the one fide, and plat- 
forms on both ſides of the ſtreight, where he 
had . planted his beſt guns, but had likewiſe 
laid athwart it a ſtrong boom, made up of 


maſts, yards, cables, top-chains, and ' caſks; 


about twelve yards in circumference, and kept 
ſteady by anchors caſt on both ſides of it. 
Our brave admiral, not at all difeouraged 
with: this, ſo ſoon as the confederate fleet came 
to an anchor, which was on the eleventh of 
October, before Vigo, as aforeſaid, called a 
council of the ſea and land general officers ; 
wherein it was | concluded, that, ſince the 
- whole 
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Wholt fleet cbuld not attempt the enemy 
ſhips whett they lay, Ae pee Aſa 
of running foul one upon anothef, a detach 
ment of fifteen Engliſh and ten Dutch men of 


war,” With the Hiſte öf battle, and All the fitet - 


ſnips, mould be ſent in, with orckers to ue 
their beſt endeavours to take or deſtroy the 
enemy's fleet; that the frigates and bomb- 
veſſels ſhonld follow the rea oſ the derach- 
ment, and that the great thips ſhould move 
after them, and go in, if there ſhould be oc- 
caſion; chat the army ſhould) at the fame 
time, land and attack the fort on the ſouth 
ſice of Rodendella, and thenee *procted on 
where they might moſt effectually andy the 
enemy; that, becauſe it was not Known what 
depth of water there might be, the attempt 
mould be made with the ſmalleſt ſhips and, 
that, to give the better countenance to the ſer. 
vice, all che flag-officers ſhould go in with the 
nene, b 202 de b rod 00.62 

For the better performance of theſe reſolu- 
tions, the admiral, with great zeal and unwea- 
ried vigilance, ſpent almoſt the whole night 
in going from ſwip to ſhip, in his own boat, 
to give the neceſſary directions, and to en- 
courage both officers and ſeamen to diſcharge 
their duty. RB iind 1 41001 OL „ein * 
The next day, about ten in the mortting; 
the duke, having landed his men, and march- 
ing to attack the enemy by land, and at 
their platforms and forts, it was impoſſible the 
N brave 
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| (quad-on. was briſkly bearing up. the 
Doom; but When the van was was yo chin can 
non ſhot. of the batteries, it. calm, 
* — ates 


2 rot along rims air, it blowing 


L'Efperance, two French men of war, which 
count Chateaurenaud had placed near the 
boom, and with unparalelled reſolution re- 
ceived ſeveral broad des from them. 

The reſt of vice admiral Hopſon '» dividon, 
and vice-admiral Vandergoes, with his de- 
tachment, having weighed at the ſame time, 
ſailed a · breaſt towards the boom, to add the 

eater weight and foree to the ſhock ; but 
. becalmed they all ſtuck, and were 

obliged io hack and cut their way through. A 
freſh gale blowing 2 — the Dutch admiral 
made ſo good uſe of it, that, having picked 
the 64s er the brave Hopſon had made; 
he boldly went in and made himſeif maſter of 
the Bourbon, 4 
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 AlWthis while, vice-admiral Hopſon was in 
extreme dunger; for, being clapped on board. 
by a French fire hip, by which his rigging 
was preſently ſet on fires he expected every 
moment: to be burned but it fortunately hap - 
poned that the French veſſel, Which ws a 
merchantman ſaden with ſnuff, and made up 
in haſte into a fire-ſhip; blown up, —4 
ſnuff partly extinguiſhed the fire, and preſerved 
him; however, he received conſiderable da- 
mag e — rc re for, beſides. 
having his fore-top<maſt ſhox by theboard, 

ed and fifteen men killed any 

2 and nine wounded, moſt of his-ſails 
were burned and ſcorched, his fore«yards 
burned to a coal, and his 1 . 
ſore and aſt burned at the dead eyes, inſomuch 
that he was forced aſterwards to leave his o 
ſhip, and hoiſt" his flag on nden Mins 
mouth. er! 95 
At ee time, . 1 inthe 
Aſſociation, laid his broad fide againſt a bat · 
tery of ſeventeen guns on the other ſide of the 
harbour; ſo that, for a conſiderable time, 
there was à contindal firing of great and {mall 
ſhot. on both ſides, till the French admiral, 
ſeeing the platform and forts. in the haude of 
— 2 Engliſh,, his fire - hip ſpent in 
vain / the Bourbon taken, the boom cut. in 


pieces, and the confederate- fleet pouring in 
upon him, he ſet fire to his own ſhip, and or- 
dered the reſt of the captains under hig com: 


Yor. VIII. 1 man 
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mand to follow his example; yet he could not 
beſo punctually obeyed but that ſeveral men 
of war and galleons were taken by the En- 
gli and Dutch. | | > 

The admiral; on the ſeventeenth of Novem- 
ber, atrived ſafely in the Downs, and ſoon af. 
ter at London, laden with glory and the joyful 
applauſe of the people. | 

Her majeſty having, in the mean time, 
thought fit to call a new parliament, to meet 
on the twentieth of October, Sir George was, 
during his abſence, choſen again a member 
for Portſmonth ; and having taken his place 
in the houſe, Mr. ſpeaker, purſuant to the re- 
ſolution of the houſe, in reſpect to the givin 
him their thanks for bis ſervice, delivered 
himſelf to him in this manner: 


«© SIR GEORGE Rook, 


© YOU are now returned to this houſe, 
after a moſt glorious expedition Her ma- 
jeſty began her reign with a declaration, that 
her heart was truly Engliſh; and Heaven 
hath made her triumph over the enemies of _ 
England : for this, thanks hath been returned 
in a moſt ſolemn manner to Almighty God. 

« There remains yet a debt of gratitude to 
thoſe who have been the inſtruments of ſo 
wonderful a victory, the duke of Ormond, 
and yourſelf, who had the command of the ſea 
and land- forces. 


In 


Hun -HePEAG <8 
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te In former times, admirals and generals 
habe had ſucceſs againſt France and Spain ſe- 
parately ; but this action at Vigo hath been a 
victory oyer them confederated together: you 
have not only ſpoiled r enriched. 
your own country: . common; victories bring 
terror to the conquered ; but you brought de- 
ſtruction upon them, and additional ſtrength 
to England. France hath endeavoured to ſup- 
port its ambition by the riches of India; your 
ſucceſs, Sir, hath only left them the burden 
of Spain, and fſtript them of the aſſiſtance of 
it: the wealth of Spain, and ſhips of France, 
are, by this victory, brought over to our juſter 
cauſe. This is an action ſo glorious in the 
performance, and ſo extenſive in its conſe- 
quence, that, as all times will preſerve the 
memory of it, ſo every day will inform us of 
the benefit. 1 3040 re 
No doubt, Sir, but in France you are 
written, in remarkable characters, in the black 
liſt of thoſe Who have taken French gold; and 
it is juſtice done to the duke of Ormond and 
your merit, that you ſhould ſtand recorded in 
the regiſters of this houie, as the ſole inſtru- 
ment of this glorious victory. Therefore this 
houſe came to the following reſolution : _ : 

« Reſolved, nemine contradicente, . That 
the, thanks of this houſe be given to the duke 
of Ormond,. and Sir George Rook, for the 
great and ſignal ſervice performed by the na- 
tion at ſea and land, which thanks I now re- 
turn you,” 


I 2 To 
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To which Sir George Rook anſwered in the 
following. terms> 72 TTY 


re MR. SPEAKER, 


am now under great difficulty how to 
. expreſs, myſelf upon this very occaſion, I 
think myſelf very bappy, that, in zeal and 
duty to your ſervice, it hath been my good 
fortune to be the inſtrument of that aich 
may deſerve your notice, and much more the 
return of your thanks. I am extremely ſenſi- 
ble of this great honour, and ſhall take all 
the care I can to preſerve it to the grave, 
and to convey it to my poſterity without ſpot 
. and blemiſh, by a conſtant affection and zea- 
1 lous perſeverance in the queen's and your ſer- 
|. vice. Sir, no man hath the command of for- 
tune, but every man hath virtue at his will; 

and, though I may not always be ſucceſsful in 

your ſervice, as upon this expedition, yet I 

may preſume to aſſure you, I ſhall never be the 

more faulty, 7 2 

oͤII muſt repeat my inability to expreſs 
myſelf upon this occaſion 3 but, as I have a 

due ſenſe of the honour this houſe hath been 

pleaſed to do me, I ſhall always retain a due 

and grateful memory of it; and, though my 

duty and allegiance are ſtrong obligations 

upon me to do the belt in the ſervice of my 
country, yet I ſhall always take this to be a 
particular tie upon me to do right and juſtice 


to your ſervice upon all occaſions,” 
ö On 
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On the thirteenth of November, Sir George 

Was ſworn of her majelty's moſt honourable 
privy - council, Sir George was very little 
at ſea in 1703; he went out wales ſquadron 
of men of war.in the beginning 0 the ſum- 
mer ; and having crviſed 1 in the mean time off 
Belle iſle, he pur the 3 into an unſpeak- 
able conſternation ; and, after Melde taken 
many prizes coming home from the Weſt-In- 
dies, returned, to St. Helens, that the grand 
fleet, under the command of Sir Cloudefly 


Shovel, might be the ſooner ready to fail for 


the Streights, where they did nothing memo- 
rable; ſo chat Sir George was again appointed 
to command the fect that was to carry the 
new king of Spain over to Portugal, then in 
alliance with us. 

They encountered a moſt terrible ſtorm in 
the beginning of the year, and were put back 
into the Channel; however, they failed again 
on the twelfth of February, and, by the twen- 
ty fifth, gained the rock of Liſbon, The ad- 
miral, on board of whom the king of Spain 
was, in the Royal Catharine, failed up the 
river, being ſaluted by all the forts and caſtles 
with a tri * diſcharg e of the cannon, ſtrikin 
their flags three 125 4 times before the fort. 
The fleet anchored below Belem, a league ſhort 
of the king s palace, 

All things, by the twenty-ſeventh, being 
ready for the king of Spain's reception on 
ſhore, his majeſty, on-board the Royal Ca- 

5 I 3 tharine 
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tharine, with the reſt of the men of war, 
came up the river, and anchored over againſt 
the royal palace, the caſtles on both ſides the 


river continually firing, Between four and five 


in the afternoon, the king of Portugal, ac- 


companied by the two princes, his eldeſt ſons, 


with ſeveral perſons of the firſt quality, em- 
barked on a very noble brigantine, rowed by 
forty men clad in (crimſon velvet, laced with 
filver, attended by the reſt of the nobility, in 
barges and ſeluccas, and went on board the 
Royal Catharine. | 
When his majeſty came by the ſhip's fide he 
ſtruck his flag; and when he came into the 
ſhip, Sir George Rook ſtruck his flag, and let 
fly his ſtreamer, and ſaluted him with twenty - 
five guns, which was taken by the whole flect, 
and anſwered from on ſhore.. His catholic 
majeſty received the king of Portugal-at the 


Tadder-head, which, upon this occaſion, was 


made very commodious, and waited on him 
to his cabbin, giving him the right hand 
whilſt he was in the (hip, After a ſhort ſtay 
there, the two kings went into the brigan- 
tine. ; | 

When they put off, both ſhips hoiſted their 
flags, which had remained ſtruck while the 
king of Portugal was on board the admiral, 
and Sir George gave two ſalutes of twenty- five 


guss each, which were followed by the reſt of 


the fleet. 


The 
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The king of Spain had the right hand 'on 
board the brigantine, and both kings landed 
under a triumphal arch, which was erected at 
the head of a very magnificent bridge built 
for this purpoſe, and adorned with ſeveral 
triumphal arches which, from the palace- gate, 
run a good way into the river. At their land- 
ing, the king of Portugal, giving the king of 
Spain the right, took him by the hand and 
led him out of the brigantine upon the ſtairs, 
and along the bridge to the palace; the no- 
bility, and the reſt of the retinue, marching in 
a great deal of order; and thus they proceeded 
to the royal chappel, where Te Deum was 
ſong for his catholic majeſty's ſafe arrival. 
'Thence the king condutted him to his bed- 
enamber, and there took his leave of his ca- 
tholic majeſty; but returned ſoon after, ac- 
companied by the two princes; aud their ma- 
jeſties ſupped together in public. 

But, not to digreſs too far, Sir George 
Rook, on the twenty eighth, ſent rear- admiral 
Dilkes on ſhore to compliment the king of 
Portugal, to whom he was introduced by Mr, 
Methuen, her majeſty's envoy-extraordinary, 
and was very kindly received : and, on the 
firſt of March, Sir George, and the reſt of 
the officers of the fleet, introduced by the En- 
gliſh envoy, waited upon the king of Portu- 
gal, who received them with great expreſſiens 
of kindneſs, * 
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The next day, vice-admiral Lake, with a 
ſquadron of mew of war and tranſports, hav- 
ing on board the remainder of the Engliſh and 


Dutch auxiliaries went up the river of Liſbon; 
ſo that all the ſhips did ſafely arrive there, 


not one ſhip, either of this ſquadron or the 


grand fleet having miſcarried, 

His catholic majeſty was ſo well ſatisfied 
with Sir George's excellent conduct and de- 
portment, that he preſented him with a ſword, 


the hilt of which was ſet with diamonds, a 
buckle ſor a hat- band, and a hook to cock up 


à hat, Jet with dads; 
On the eleventh of May, the admiral ſailed 
out of the river of Liſbon with tbe fleet under 


his command; and the prince of Heſſe Darm- 


ſtadt, with a body of land- troops, on board, 
They made the beſt of their way into the Me- 
diterranean, and, on the egkteettth, appeared 
before Barcelona. 

They had very well concerted their mea- 
ſures, nothing but the diſcovery of a deſigu to 
give up the place to them a few. hours: before 
the landing of the troops, could bave hindered. 
them from being maſters of that important 
city; ſo that the forces, to tne number of two 
thouſand five hundred men, returned on board 
again; to favour which, the admiral threw a 
few bombs into the place, having oiherwiſe no 


deſigu to injure it. 


The admiral, about the beginning of june, 
put into the bay of prong to * the 
Tau cventh 
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ſeventh of June at night, the country inhabit- 
ants, giving an account that there was a report 
that ſome horſe, and tour hundred foot, were 
ready to fall upon our people and bo- at the 
watering- place, it was immediately ordered 
to land a compleat number of marine - oldiers 
to ſupport them Nn $528 DIET? 
Accordingly, on the eighth, in the morn- 
ing, count Nugent, an officer under the prince 
of - Heſſe,” brought an account to che admiral, 
having deſired leave of him the night before 
to go on ſhore, as a volunteer, with the fore 
ſaid marines ; and to whom Sir George bad 
given direction, he knowing the language, 
to take order, with the advice of the country 
people, for the covering of our men at the 
watering- place. 030,48 £2363 be 
His lordſhip had the opportunity, with- the 
conient of the captain that commanded, 10 
fend a ſerjeant with ten men to ftight the go- 
vernor out of a ſtrong tower ſtanding near the 
ſea fide, whereon was mounted one large braſs 
gun, which there was no coming at without a 
ladder. The governor was the ſon of him 
that commanded the caſtle of the town; and 
the lord Nugent thinking, by this means, to 
render himielf maſter of the foreiaid caſtle by 
this ſame ſtratagem, brought his ſon before 
the gates, and urging the father with fuck 
threatnings,. as are uſual on ſuch oceaſons, vdo 
furrevder; hin lordihip's ſtratagem accordingły 
ſucce eded 3: 02 otherwiſe this cattle, being very 


I 5 ſtrong. 
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ſtrong, it would have taken up a great. deal 
more time than the tarrying of one night to 
take it, and that without guns; ſo that his 
gates would not have been ſo eaſily opened: 
therefore, at laſt, the governor, hoping to 
fave his honour, promiſed to ſurrender; but 
withal deſireq, that the troops ſhould fire a 
volley of ſmall ſhot, and that he would fire 
his guns, and ſo march out with his arms, 
and deliver up the caſtie; which was agreed 
to and performed: whereupon Sir George 
commanded. that the caſtle ſhould be blown 
dc 0 | 

hy oO: ninth, the fleet paſſed Cape Palas, 
and ſo coming through the Streights of Lagos 
Bay, Sir Cloudeſly Shovel joined them on the 
ſixteenth with the re-inforcement from Eng- 
land, conſiſting of thirty-three ſhips of the 
line of battle. : 

On the ſeventeenth, the admiral called a 
council of war; and, by what could be under- 
ſtood, Sir George's new orders being to act 
in every undertaking in .conformity- with -the 
miniſtry of the kings of Spain and Portugal, 
it was roſolved to paſs up the Streights again, 
and there expect what reſolutions would be 
taken by the two kings; and to ſend away 
immediately an expreſs by Lagos, to give 
them an account of the determination of the 
council of war; and how that, without a 
competent number of troops, to be put on 
board the fleet, no enterprize could be per- 

ſormed 
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formed with ſucceſs on ſhore, the marines be- 
ing part of the ſnip's complement, and could 
not be {pared id that juncture, when the 
French fleet were hourly expected on them. 
However, their appearing again in the Stteights 


would convince the French, that they were 


miſtaken in their opinion of being maſters of 
the ſeas; and would alſo encourage all thofe 
that were well inclined to the common eauſe. 

The ſame day they continued to ſtand off 
and on from ſhore, betwixt Lagos and Cape 
St. Mary's; and, on the eighteenth; two ſhips 
were ſent to Lagos, with that expreſs, with 
orders to ſtay there, and bring orders back to 
Sir George at the appointed rendezvous! near 
Tetuan ; and four. other ſhips' were ordered tb 
go to the iſlands of Terceras, to convoy home 
the Portugueſe fleet from Brazil. The Graf- 


ton and Kingſton were alſo ordered for Tangier 


and to join the fleet as they paſſed by. © 
The fleet meeting with contrary winds, and 
having got, at laſt, by the ſeventeenth of July, 
about ſeven leagues to the eaſt ward of Tetuan, 
a council of war was held on board the Royal 
Catharine, wherein it was reſolved to make a 
ſudden atttempt upon Gibraltar. The fleet 
got into the Bay by the twenty-firſt, and the 
Engliſh and Dutch marines, to the number of 
one thoufand eight hundred, were put on 
ſhore, with the prince of Heſſe at the head of 
them, on the neck of land to the northẽ]ard of 
the town; and the admiral, the next morn- 
Kc | I 6 ing, 
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ing, gave orders, that the ſhips which be had 
appointed to cant onade the place, under the 


command of rear-admiral Byng. and rear - ad- 


miral Vanderduſen, as alſo thoſe which were to 
batter che ſooth mole-head, commanded by 


captain Hicks in the Yarmouth, ſhould range 


themſelves accordingly; but the wind blowing 
contrary, they could not poſſibly get to their 
ſtations till the day was ſpent. . 

In the mean while, to amuſe the enemy, 
the admiral ſent captain Whitaker in with 


ſome boats, who burned a French privateer of 
twelve guns at the old mole; but the ſhips 
being all placed, on the twenty-tbird, ſoon 


after day -break, the admiral gave the ſignal 
for the beginning of the cannonade; which 
was performed with great fury, about fifteen 
thouſand ſhot being made in five or ſix hours 
againſt the town; inſomuch that the enemy 
were f0n beat from their guns, eſpecially at 
the ſouth mole head; whereupon the admiral, 
conſidering that, by gaining that fortification, 
they ſhould of conſequence reduce the town, 
he ordered captain Whitaker, with all the 
boats armed, to endeavour to poſſe ſs himſelf of 
it; which he performed with great expedition: 
but captain Hicks and captain Jumper, who 
lay next the mole, had puſhed on ſhore with 
their pinnaces and ſome other boats before the 
reſt could come up. The enemy. thereupon 
ſprung a mine that blew up the fortifications 
on the mole, killed two lieutenants and — 
| orty 
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forty men, and wounded about fixty: how- 
ever our brave ſeamen kept poſſeſſion of the 
platform, Which they had made themſelves 
maſters of; and captain Whitaker landing 
with the reſt of the ſeamen which the admiral 
had ordered ſor this ſervice; they advanced 
and took a redoubt half way between the mole 
and the town, and poſſeſſed themſelves of many 
of the enemy's cannon. en 
The admiral hereupon ſent a letter to the 
governor, and at the ſame time a meſſage to 
the prince of Heſſe, to ſend him a peremptory 
ſummons ; upon which the town capitulated 
and ſurrendered on the twenty fourth, and the 
garriſon were allowed to march out with their 
arms and baggage, and three pieces of braſs 
cannon. The inhabitants were to have the 
ſame priviledges as in the reign of kin 
Charles II. but all the French and ſubjects of 
France, were excluded from any part of the 
capitulation. MN RETIRE 
It is agreed on all hands, that the town was 
extremely ſtrong, and had an hundred guns 
mounted, all facing the ſea and the two narrow 
paſſages to the land; and was well ſupplied 
with ammunition; and no body but our brave 
ſea men, under the prudent direction of ſuch 
an admiral, could have maſtered it, fince fifty 
men might have defended thoſe works againſt 
thouſands. 2,94 5 
It is to Sir George Rook and his Tritons, 
that we are beholden for our firſt fboting in 
ä Spain, 
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Spain, and for laying the foundation of our 


ſubſequent advantages in that kingdom, let 
the malice of invidious and unreaſonable men 
ſuggeſt what it will to the contrary. 

We will now come to the particulars of the 
terrible ſea fight that happened about a month 
after this glorious conqueſt, between Sir George 
and the admiral of France, about twelve leagues 
off of Malaga. 

On the ninth of Auguſt, the admiral, re- 
turning from watering the fleet on the coaſt of 
Barbary, to Gibraltar, with little wind eaſt- 
erly, his ſcouts to the windward made the ſig- 
nals of ſeeing the enemy's fleet; which, ac- 
cording to the account they gave, conſiſted of 
fixty-f1x ſail, and were about ten leagues to the 
windward of him, A council of flag-officers 
was called, wherein it was determined to lay 
to the eaſtward of Gibraltar to receive and en- 
gage them; but perceiving that night, by the 


report of their fignal-guns, that they wrought 


from him, he followed them in the morning 
with all the fail he could make. 

On the eleventh, he forced one of the ene- 
my's ſhips a-ſhore near Fuengorolo. The crew 
quitted her, ſet her on fire, and ſhe blew up 
immediately. He continued ſtill purſuing 
them; and, on the twelfth, not hearing any 
of their guns at night, nor ſeeing any of their 
ſcouts in the morning, the admiral had a jea- 
louſy they might ma e a double, and, by the 
wy of their gallies, ſlip between him and the 

ſhore 
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ſhore to the weſtward; ſo that he called a 
council of war; wherein it was reſolved, 
That, in caſe he did not ſee the enemy before 
night, they ſhould make the belt of their way 
to Gibraltar: but ſtanding into the ſhore about 
noon, they diſcovered the enemy's fleet and 
gallies to the weſtward, near Cape Malaga, 
going away large. He immediately made all 
the ſail he could after them, and continued the: 
chace all night. 

On Sunday, the thirteenth, in the morn- 
ing, he was within three leagues of the ene- 
my, who brought to with their heads to the 
ſouthward, the wind being eaſterly, formed 
their line, and lay to receive him. Their 
line conſiſted of fifty-two ſhips, and twenty- 
four gallies; they were very ſtrong in the cen- 
tre, and weaker in the van and rear; to ſup- 
ply which, moſt of their gallies were divided 
into thoſe quarters. In the centre was Mon- 
fieur de Thoulouſe with the white ſquadron ; 
in the van, the white and blue; and in the 
rear the blue : each admiral had his vice and 
rear-admiral, | 
. Our line conſiſted of fifty-three ſhips, the 
admirals Byng's and Dilk's being in the cen- 
tre; Sir Cloudeſly Shovel and Sir John Leak 
led the van, and the Dutch the rear. The ad- 
miral ordered the Swallow and Panther, with 
the Lark and Newport, and two fire-ſhips, to 
lie to the windward of them, that, in caſe the 
enemy's van ſhould puſh through our lines with 


their 
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their, gallies and freſhips, they might give. 


them ſome diverſion. 

They bore, down upon the enemy in order 
of battle, a little after ten o'clock, when, be- 
ing about half gun-ſhot from chem, they ſet 
all their tails at once, and ſeemed to intend to 
ſtretch a-head and weather them; ſo that the 
admiral, after firing a chace- gun at the French 
admiral to ſtay for him, of which he took no 
notice, put the ſignal out, and began the bat- 
tle, which fell very heavy on the Royal Ca- 
tharine, the St. George, and the nk. 
bury, 

About two in 100 afternoon, the enemy's 
van gave way to our's, and the battle ended 
with the day, when the enemy went away, by 
the help of their gallies, to the leeward. In 
the night, the wind thi ted to the northward, 
and in the morning to the weſtward z which 
gave the enemy the wind of us, They lay by 

all day within three leagues of one another, 
repairing their deſects; and at night they filed 
and ſtood to the northward. 

On the fifteenth, in the morning, the ene- 
my was got four or five leagues to the wind- 
ward of our fleet; but a litile before noon we 
had a breeze of wind eaſterly with which the 
admiral bore down on them till four:o'clock in 
the afternoon ; but being too late to engage, 
they brought to, and lay with their heads to 
the norchward all night. 

On the ſixteenth, in the morning, the wind 
being {lll eaſterly, hazy weather, and having 
1.0 
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no ſight of the enemy or their ſcouts, they 
filed and bore away to the weſtward, ſuppoſing 
they would have gone away for Cadiz; but, 
being adviſed from Gibraltar, and the coalt of 
Barbary, that they did not pals the Streighits,.. 
our admiral} concluded they had been ſo ſe- 
verely treated, as to oblige them to return to 
Thoulon. a gh: b / ons 

The admiral ſaid, he muſt" do the officers 
the juſtice to ſay, That every man in the line 
did his duty, without the leaſt umbrage for, 
cenſure or reflection; and that he never ob- 
ſerved the true Engliſh ſpirit ſo apparent and 
prevalent in our ſeamen as on this oecaſton. 

This battle was ſo much the more glorious 
to her majeſty's arms, becauſe the enemy had 
a ſuperiotity of fix hundred great guns, and 
likewiſe the advantage of cleaner ſhips, being 
lately come out of port; not to mention the 
great uſe of their galltes in towing on or off 
their great ſhips, and in ſupplying them With 
freſn men as often as they had any killed or 
diſabled, But all theſe diſadvantages were ſur- 
mounted by the prodence and good conduct of- 
the admiral, his officers, and the undaunted 
courage of our ſea- men. 1 

Ot the Engliſh, there were one thouſand, 
ſix ” hundred,” and thirty-two © wourided 7 arid 
fx hundred and eighty-feven ſlain ; befides 
thirty-one officers wounded, and eight flain; 
in all, killed and -wounded, two thouſand, 
three hondred, and fifty-eight. The chief of- 
ſicers killed were Sir Andrew Lake and captain 
Cow. This. 
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'This done, and the admiral having, left two 
thouſand Engliſh marines in Gibraltar, with a 
ſuſhcient quantity of ſtores and proviſions, and 

forty eight guns, befides one hundred that were 
in the town before, and the ſeaſon of the year 
being far advanced, he returned home with 
the preat ſhips, and was very favourably re- 
ceived by her majeſly, and his royal highneſs 
the lord-high-admiral ; and the queen was con- 
gratulated by the houſe of commons upon the 
victory obtained by ker fleet under the com- 
mand, ard by the courage and conduct, of Sir 
George Rook 6 

But, notwithſtanding all this, there were 
fonnd to be ſome people ſo wicked, partial, 
and malevolent, that nothing bad enough 
could be ſaid by them of the admiral's conduct 
and enterprizes. Some of thoſe pretend an 
high eſteem ard value for Sir Cloudeſly Shovel 
if therefore they are willing to take his 
word for Sir George, he ſays, The engage- 
ment was very ſharp, and he thought the hike 
between two fleets had never bcen at an 
time; that a great many of the ſhips had ſuf- 

fered much, but none more than Sir George 
Rook and captain ſennings in the St, George. 
And as for the Dutch, who were never back- 
ward to complain, if they thought any of our 
admirals tardy in their duty, admiral Calem- 
burg, upon this cccaſion, wrote to the ſtates, 
That, in a council of war, called by Sir 
George the day after the fight, it appeared, 
that admi. al Rook, with the centre, had b en 
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engaged in a very ſharp fight; and that her 
majeſty's ſhips of the ſaid admiral's diviſion 
had hkewiſe ſpent. the greateſt part of their 
powder and ſhot ; ſo that they had not above 
ten rounds left, which would not ſerve above 
an hour's fight, 5 30 
The reverend Dr. Stanhope, in his thankſ- 
giving-ſermon before her majeſty at St. Paul's- 
on the twenty-ſeventh. of June, 1706, very 
juſtly ſays of the taking of Gibraltar, and of 
this ſea- fight, That we were ſoon inſtructed in 
the mighty concernment of the firſt, by the ſea- 
ſonabie refreſhments our fleets found there, 
after a battle fought, on our ſide, with great 
inequality of force, but with what reſolution 
and ſucceſs, we need no other evidences than 
the diſability of making any formidable figure 
at ſea, which the French have manifeſtly lain 
under ever ſince. | . 
The Whigs, who had now entirely engroſſed 
the manapement of affairs, were extremely 
alarmed ; and they took fo much pains to hin- 
der Sir George from receiving the compliments 
uſual upon ſuch ſucceſſes, that it became viſi- 
ble he muſt either give way, or a change very 


ſpeedily happen inthe adminiſtration, 'There- 


fore, that the affairs of the nation might not 
receive any obſtruction or diſturbance. upon 
his account, he reſolved to retire from public 
buſineſs ; and paſſed the rewainder of his days 
as a private gentlemen, and for the moſt part 
at his ſeat in Rent. A private ſeal was offered 


him 
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him ſor pulling. his accounts, but he refuſed i it, 
and made them up in the Pre way, with 


all the exactneſs A ke 
The gout, Which had, for many years, 


greatly afflicted him, brought him at Iaſt to his 
fene He died, on the twenty, fourth day of 


anuary, 1708 9, in the fifty- eighth year of 
is age. 

He was thrice married; firſt, to a daughter 
of Sir Thomas Howe, of Cold- Berwick, in 
Wiltſhire, baronet ; next, to a daughter of 
colonel Francis Lutterell, of Punſter caſtle, in 
Somerletſhire, who died 1 in child bed of her 
firſt child, George Rook, efq. the ſole heir of 
His father's fortune; laſtly, to a daughter of 
Knatchbull, of Merſiam- Hatch, in 
Keat, baronet 

Sir George's zeal for the church, and his 
acherence to that fort of men who, in his 
time, were known by that ever mutuable and 
varying ame of Tories, made him the darling 
of one paity, and expoſed him no leſs to the 
averiion of the other, This is the cauſe that 
an hiſtorian finds it difficult to obtain his true 
character from the writings of thoſe who flou- 
riſhed iu the ſame pe jods of time. The inge- 
nideas and impartial Dr. Campbell, in his 
Lives of the Admitals, in! initely the beſt na- 
val hiſtory extant, has drawn ſo maſterly and 
juſt a character of him, that we cannot more 
properly conclude this life than with a tran- 
ſcript of it. 

cc He 
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« He was certainly an officer of great me-. 


rit, if either conduct or Courage could entitle 


him to that character. The ormer appeared 


in his behaviour on the [riſh ſtation, in his 
wiſe and prudent management when he pre- 


ſerved fo great a part of the Smyrna fleet, and 


particularly in the taking of Gibraltar, which 
was a project conceived and executed in leſs 
than a week, Of his courage he gave abun- 
dant teſtimonies, eſpecially 'in burning the 
French ſhips at La Hogue, and in the 8 
of Malaga, where he behaved with all the re- 
ſolution of a Britiſh admiral ; and, as he was 
firſt in command, was firſt alſo in danger. In 
party-matters he was perhaps too warm and 


eager; for all men have theif failings, even 


the greateſt and beſt; but in action he was 


perfectly cool and temperate ; gave his orders 


with the utmoſt ſerenity ; and, as he was care- 


ful in marking the conduct of his officers, fo 


his candour and juſtice were always conſpicu- 
ous in the accounts he gave of them to his ſu- 
periors ; he there knew no party, no private 
conſiderations, but commended merit when 
ever.it appeared. He had a fortitude of mind 
that enabled him to behave with dignity upon 
all occafions, in the day of examination as well 
as in the day of battle; and, though he was 
more than once called to-the bar of the hauſe 
of commons, yet he always eſcaped cenſure ; 
as he likewiſe did before the lords; not by 
ſhitting the fault upon others, or meanly com- 
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plying with the temper of the times; but by 
maintaining ſteadily what he thought right, 
and ſpeaking his ſentiments with that freedom 
which becomes an Engliſhman, whenever his 
conduct in his country's ſervice is brought in 
queſtion. In a word, he was equally ſuperior 
to popular clamour and popular applauſe; but, 
above all, he had a noble contempt for foreign 
Intereſts when incompatible with our own; and 
knew not what it was to ſeek the favour of the 
reat but by performing ſuch actions as de- 
erved it, In his private life, he was a good 
huſband and kind maſter ; lived hoſpitably to- 
wards his neighbours, and left behind him a 
moderate fortune; ſo moderate, that, when 
he came to make his will, it ſurpriſed thoſe 
who were preſent; but Sir George aſſigned 
the reaſon in a few words. I do not leave 
much, ſaid he, but what I leave was ho- 
neſtly gotten ; it never coſt a ſailor a tear, or 


the nation a farthing.” 
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